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Competition 


HE appropriations commit- 
tee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives took an extraor- 
dinary action a few weeks ago 
when it voted to turn down the 
recommendation for air mail 
funds for the starting of trans- 
Atlantic air mail service by 
American Export Airlines, Inc. 
The action was extraordinary 
because the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the State Department, 
the Post Office Department, the 
Navy Department—and the 
President of the United States 
by means of his signature ap- 
proving the certificate granted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
—had all endorsed the new 
route in unqualified terms. 

AMERICAN AVIATION has not 
taken part, and does not intend 
to take part, in purely competi- 
tive struggles within the air 
transport industry. There are 
times, however, when healthy 
competition brings about a 
desirable measure of healthy 
progress. And this country 
wants progress and develop- 
ment in the field of our inter- 
national air services. In view 
of an obvious public demand, 
the determined opposition of 
Pan American Airways to the 
entrance of an American flag 
competitor in our international 
air service picture is indeed re- 
gretted. 

If the House appropriations 
committee feels that it must 
re-try cases which already have 
been heard in great detail and 
decided by an agency created 
by Congress itself, Congress 
might as well abolish the regu- 
latory agencies it has created. 

) A certificate of convenience and 











(Turn to page 28) 


1,500 Planes a Month by June; 
18,000 During ’41 Predicted 





NATA PLEADS FOR 
MORE CPTP FUNDS 
Believes $18,000,000 Endangers In- 


vestments of Operators, Wants 
Cuts Restored 


The National Aviation Training 
Association, the new organization of 
fixed base operators of which Capt. 
William A. Ong of Kansas City, Mo., 
is president, has opened a drive to 
persuade Congress to _ increase 
Civilian Pilot Training funds for the 
new fiscal year starting next July 1 
above the $18,000,000 recommended 
by the President in his budget pro- 
posals. 

NATA has secured over 400 mem- 
berships from the 700 odd fixed base 
operators engaging in the CPT pro- 
gram and also lists as members the 
leading lightplane manufacturers 
who have been providing flying 
equipment for the program. It is 
the first time that the majority of 
fixed base operators have been 
welde« into a single organization. 

Under leadership of Ong, and the 
secretary, C. R. Mooney, NATA is 
building up arguments for continua- 
tion of CPT on the current year’s 
basis. A total of $41,220,000 for the 
next fiscal year had been requested 

(Turn to page 33, col. 2) 


Opens AM53 


Carleton Putnam 
of Chicago & Southern 


President 
Air Lines, which on Mar. 1 inaugu- 
rates service on air mail route 53, 
from Houston to Memphis via Shreve- 
port and Pine Bluff. 





Lightplane Mfrs. Fight Proposed Ban 


on Aluminum Delivery Slated for Mar. 1 


Manufacturers of light airplanes 
were faced with a complete shut- 
down of aluminum deliveries March 1 
as this issue went to press. The 
companies have been informed that 
unless they can obtain classification 
as a defense industry, they will have 
to do without aluminum until de- 
fense needs are fully met. 

Ten days before the Feb. 28 dead- 
line the manufacturers were busy 
attempting to persuade defense 
officials that lightplanes were essen- 
tial to the defense program, espe- 
cially for purposes of primary train- 
ing. There seemed to be some hope 
that the defense officials would re- 


lent and permit enough aluminum to 
be delivered to the lightplane group 
to meet their modest needs. 

All of the lightplane industry 
combined would use only one to one 
and a half per cent of aluminum 
production from now until the end 
of the year. 

Two companies in particular will 
be seriously crippled by the ban— 
Luscombe Airplane Corp. at West 
Trenton, N. J., and Engineering & 
Research Corp., Riverdale, Md., 
manufacturer of the Ercoupe. Both 
produce all-metal planes. Other 


(Turn to page 33, col. 2) 










Air Corps and British 
Plan Additional Orders: 






January Production Up 


B*, — SECOND quarter of 194% 

aircraft manufacturi-\g 
* i Mo will be turning out 2,506 
planes monthly or 30,000 a year, it 
has been indicated by industry 
spokesmen, although manufacturers 
will be doing “quite well” if they 
turn out 18,000 planes this year, in- 
asmuch as estimates of 1,500 to 2,000 
planes a month by summer are be- 
lieved to be “too optimistic” by 
William S. Knudsen, director gen- 
eral of the Office of Production 
Management 

From Canada’s Air Minister C. G. 
Power came the statement in mid- 
February that at the present rate 
of progress, the Dominion will have 
passed the U. S. in air strength by 
the end of 1942. His statement was 
based, he said, upon the rate at 
which Canada is training fighting 
and ground personnel and commis- 
sioning new machines. 

Col. John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, of America predicted that 
1,500 planes a month (excluding 
lightplanes) would come out of U. S. 
factories beginning in June. During 
the next 18 months, he added, the 
industry is expected to handle $3,- 
000,000,000 worth of production. 

Knudsen feels that production of 
18,000 units during 1941 “would put 
us along all right.” He said some 
production by the latter half of 1941 
was looked for from bomber as- 
sembly plants to be located in th » 
midwest and that they would be in 
“pretty good” production by the 
middle of 1942. 

It was understood in Washington 
that the Army Air Corps will seek 
between 11,000 and 15,000 additional 
planes in fiscal year 1942. Funds al- 
ready have been appropriated by 
Congress over last year for a pro- 
curement of approximately 25,000 
aircraft, including 19,000 for the Air 
Corps. In addition, manufacture 
are now engaged on some 12,0 
planes for the British, which place 


(Turn to page 40, Col, 1) 
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MEac SLoane. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


POWER AT WORK ... The rocket-like speed and fine all-round performance of 
Republic Aviation Pursuit-Interceptors demonstrate the value of design principles 
which successfully utilize the tremendous power-output of America’s great air- 
cooled radial engines—unmatched in efficiency at high altitudes...unfaltering in 
service for extended intervals between overhauls. Holders of the largest single 

order for fighter aircraft ever awarded by the U.S. Army Air Corps, 


Republic Aviation Corporation is ready for today’s job—and tomorrow’s. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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AOPA Proposes Civil Air Reserve 
As Emergency Body to Aid Military 


Alfred Wolf Outlines Jobs Which NonScheduled Civil Aviation Could Do; 
Plans for Unit Being Considered by CAA 


Y ONSIDERATION is being given in 
. Washington to the establishment 
of a Civil Air Reserve for the national 
emergency and for use in war-time as 
proposed by the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association. The National Aero- 
nautic Association also favors a CAR 
and there is indication that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration looks with 
favor on some such plan. 

According to the AOPA plan, non- 
scheduled civil aviation would be 
formed into an efficient and usable 
CAR to assist the military and naval 
units. Part of the usefulness of the 
CAR would be to entrain, enlist and 
discipline more civilian personnel and 
equipment and also research on na- 
tional defense work. 

Among the specific activities which 
could be carried out by CAR are the 
following as outlined by Alfred L. 
Wolf, secretary of AOPA: 

SLOW TIME-FLIGHT—Before a 
military ship leaves the factory site, 
it is test flown for three hours. 
Some Fairchild trainers are now so 
flown by non-scheduled civil pilots. 

JOINT TRAINING MANEUVERS 
WITH LAND FORCES—Instances in- 
clude reading and reporting on 
ground panel signals or taking 
ground officers aloft to do so, drop- 
ping messages to train ground troops 
in retrieving them, detecting troops 
and equipment movements and en- 
abling ground troops to integrate 
with action aloft. AOPA’s Air Guard 
units have thus aided the National 
Guard. 

TARGET SERVICE—With  propor- 
tionate simulation of speed and size 
by decreasing distance, lightplanes 
make admirable targets for artillery 
practice with photos being shot in- 
stead of shells. Milton Knight's 
Civilian Air Reserve so functioned 
for the Coast Artillery. 

CREW TRAINING FLIGHTS—Radio 
men, photographers, navigators and 
engineers to be used for aerial mis- 
sions must practice their specialties 
aloft to acquaint themselves with 
the condition they will find there. 
RCAF fledgling technicians are to- 
day being taken aloft by non-sched- 
uled pilots. 

FERRYING—New ships must be 
moved to their battle stations. Ships 
must be flown to or from mainte- 
nance depots and factories in con- 
nection with repairs and must be 
moved around behind the lines fre- 
quently. England's ATA (Air Trans- 
port Auxiliary) are non-scheduled 
civil pilots primarily engaged at this 
job. 


AMBULANCE SERVICE—Many in- 
jured, wounded or sick can best be, 
or only be, moved by air. The Na- 





In the Navy Now 





John Dungan (right), flight super- 
intendent at TWA’s Chicago base, has 
been ordered to active duty as chief 
aerographer and instructor in ground 
school and meteorology at the Naval 


Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. He is 
shown saying goodbye to Joseph Bart- 
les, TWA’s eastern region superintend- 
ent. Dungan, who went into reserve 
Status after 22 years in the Navy, 
joined the airline in 1934 as flight 
dispatcher in Kansas City. 


tional used civil 
pilots. 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Unlike most na- 
ticns, the major burden of aerial 
map making operations in the U. 5 
has been civilian, not military, work 
And many more trained civilians en- 
gage in taking oblique stills and 
moving pictures aloft than trained 
military men. This civilian reser- 
voir is available for all non-com- 
batant missions including at least 
partial training of combatants, as 
well as many photographic missions. 

TROOP TRANSPORT—The airlines 
have told how their 350 planes can 
transport 5,000 fully-equipped troops 
across the U. S. in 24 hours. But 
16,000 miscellaneous planes with 
Pilots to spare could transport at 
least 16,000 troops to locations of 
more strategic importance perhaps 
less slowly but with greater average 
success and more flexibility partic- 
ularly in guerrilla warfare. The 
Germans did it in Belgium, Holland 
and Norway. 

PERSONNEL TRANSPORT—Con- 
gressmen use CAA planes today. The 
Navy's ‘brain trust’ use their own 
personal planes. Also military planes 
are used. But the officers who are 
relegated to useless combat cars and 
motorbikes to get about should have 
flexible non-scheduled equipment 
and personnel available for local 
transportation and the Congressmen 
and Washington military personnel 
who must fly to non-airline destina- 
tions or at off-schedule times should 
not use precious military personnel 
and equipment, but civilian. 

GROUND SCHOOLS—Elementary 
ground training must continue to 
be given to aviation pilots and 
technicians, either military or to 
swell the ranks of CAR. CPTP has 
done it and CAR is the logical suc- 


Guard has already 


cessor. The chief criticism of CPTP 
is that it had too little military 
value. CAR must (at least tem- 


porarily and to a great extent) re- 

place CPTP and incorporate its func- 

tions but include activities having 
defense objectives. 

CAMOUFLAGE TESTING—CAR can 
test the effectiveness of camouflage 

BLACKOUT TESTING—Both this 
job and camouflage testing were of 
necessity carried on by non-sched- 
uled aviation in many sections of 

England in the summer of 1939. 

Wolf also believes that a civil air 
reserve could engage in off-shore pa- 
trol, express service, liaison with armed 
forces, land observation, weather ob- 
servation, and scheduled civilian trans- 
port. 

“CAR is principally needed as an 
emergency body in addition to exist- 
ing military aviation unite such as 
the National Guard aviation units,” 
he said. “Once properly organized, it 
will be a reservoir of catalogued and 
trained personnel for the regular serv- 
ces to draw from when they so desire 
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Army Day on Apr. 7 

With Apr. 6, originally set as Army 
Day. falling on Sunday, celebrations 
this year will be on Monday, Apr. 7. 
the War Dept. announced recently 
The Secretary of War has urged all 
Army branches to give full support 
to the occasion, and cooperation in 
the form of open houses, reviews, 
ground exhibits and other features 
has been suggested to unit comman- 
ders. 





Magnesium Reserved 
For Defense Needs 


Unprecedented demand for magnesium 
for defense orders has caused the Prior- 
ities Division of the Office of Production 
Management to declare a preferential 
status in the metal for defense purposes. 

In a letter to magnesium producers, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., director of 
priorities, stated: “In view of the de- 
mand for magnesium required by the 
cumulative defense needs for utiliza- 
tion of this metal, it is the opinion of the 
Priorities Division, based on recommen- 
dation of the Aluminum and Magnesium 
Priority Committee, that the supply for 
the immediate future at least should be 
exclusively allocated to defense needs. 

“In consideration of the circumstances 
of the case, I hereby direct all manu- 
facturers and fabricators to supply man- 
ufacturers of defense articles and equip- 
ment for the next 90 days, exclusive of 
all other demands, excepting those ar- 
ticles now in process, suspension of the 
manufacture of which would result in 
needless loss if not carried to comple- 
tion.” 

The priority announcement followed 
by one day a letter to aircraft manu- 
facturers in which Stettinius asked for 
cooperation in suggesting the most prac- 
tical and desirable procedure for hand- 
ling aluminum scrap. 

“Until the Priorities Division can de- 
termine what in its opinion is desirable 
policy in this matter,’’ Stettinius de- 
clared, “it requests that all high strength 
alloy sheet scrap be held for later return 
to the source from which the original 
supply was shipped.” 


Plywood Bottleneck Seen 


Plywood is a potential bottleneck for 
the aviation industry, the New England 
section of the Society of American For- 
esters was warned during a recent con- 
ference. W. J. Leclair, manager of the 
Conadian Lumbermen’'s Association, de- 
: ared that the lumber industry was not 
} repared to meet the demand for plywood 
that would develop with mass produc- 
tion of airplanes. 





CAR is not intended in any degree 
to replace our regular air force and 
it is impossible to conceive of it con- 
ducting a fight against a highly de- 
veloped air force of another nation. 
Its uses are for those duties for which 
our regular forces and the National 
Guard units are not available.” 





Real Reasons Why Bombers Are Flown to Britain 


(CONTRARY TO popular belief, speed in delivery is not the primary ad- 


vantage 


in flying American-made aircraft to England, the British 
magazine Flight states in a recent article. 


When all factors are taken into 


consideration, the article continues, it is doubtful if delivery by this means 
is a time-saver at all, for it must be remembered that extra time is absorbed 
in fitting additional fuel tanks and special navigation equipment, all of 
which have to be removed after the plane arrives in England. 

“If this is set against the saving in time on both sides of the Atlantic, 
when machines are crated for shipment immediately upon completion at 
the factories and assembled and equipped on arrival in England without 
first having to remove their special trans-Atlantic flying gear, then the 
hours saved in the actual trip are probably just about absorbed by the 
extra work involved. What certainly is a big advantage is the saving in 
valuable shipping space and the elimination of the risk of loss by enemy 


action in transit. 
of the machines.” 


In addition, the flight itself constitutes a thorough test 


Flight states that four types of American planes are now arriving in 


England under their own power— 


the Lockheed Hudson, Boeing B-17, 


Lockheed Vega Ventura, and Consolidated 28-5 twin engine flying boat. 
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Fairchild Aide 




































































John Stuart 
Who recently became special assistant 


to J. Carlton Ward Jr., president of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., New | 
York City. | 


Air Corps Testing B-17D, 
Beech All-Metal Trainer, 
C-45A Light Transport 


Three Army planes, the B-17D, im- | 
proved model of the Boeing B-17 heavy 
bomber series, the Beech AT-7, all-metal, 
low-wing trainer, and the Beech C-45A, 
light transport, are now undergoing Air 
Corps tests, the War Dept. announced re- 
cently. 

Equipped with cowl flaps, armor plate 
and leak-proof fuel tanks, the newest 
Flying Fortress is powered by four 1,200- 
hp. Wright engines, has a speed in ex- 
cess of 300 mph., gross weight, 39,287 Ibs.; 
wing span, 103 ft.; and length, 67 ft. 

The Beech trainer is equipped with two 
Pratt & Whitney 9-cylinder, 450-hp. en- 
gines, retractable landing gear and twin 
rudders. Carrying a crew of five, it is 
the first airplane procured solely for 
training student navigators. It has a 
chart table, periodic compass, stabilized 
drift sight for each of three students, and 
a celestial navigation dome for sextant 
readings. The plane has a wing span of 
47 ft. 7 in.; length, 34 ft. 2 in.; and 
weight, 7,850 Ibs. 

The C-45A, which is essentially the 
same as the AT-7, carries a crew of two 
and four passengers. It is equipped with 
removable panels in the floor and cabin 
door tc permit the use of vertical and 
oblique cameras. 


Calendar 


22-Mar. 2—3d Annual International 
Sportsmen's Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago, 
tl 

Mar. 3-7—American Society for Testing 


Feb. 


Materials, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 12-13—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting, Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 17—Founders Day Meeting, Akron 
Women's Chapter, NAA, 
Akron, O. 

Mar. 24-29—Machine & Tool Progress 


Exhibition Convention Hall, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Apr. 7—Army Day. 

Apr. 24-26—Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence 4th Annual Convention 
Wichita, Kan 

28-May 1—29th Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington, D. C 

May 19-23—'Western Metal Congress and 

Metal Exposition, Los Angeles, 


Apr. 










Cal. 
June 1-4—NAA Annual Convention and 
American Aviation Forum, 






Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
] 







Ti, 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Absolute Speed Record? 


Army Air Corps representatives 
watched with keen interest the re- 
cent performance of the Lockheed 
P-38 under the control of Milo 
Burcham, 36-year-old Lockheed test 
pilot, as it winged through space at 
a speed reported to be faster than 
any airplane has ever been flown be- 
for. Actual speed of the P-38, demon- 
strated at Union Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank, Cal., is held to be a military 
secret. 

For his excursions into the stratos- 
phere for the speed tests and subse- 
quent service ceiling flights, Burcham 
was “supercharged,” in accordance 
with instructions from the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

6 The Air Corps has ordered “several 
hundred,” and the British government 
“nearly a thousand” of the export 
version of the interceptor-pursuit. 
The P-38 is fitted with two 1,100-hp. 
Allison engines which were “opened 
to nearly full throttle’ during the 


speed test. 














Plastics Development 


Urged by Stettinius 


Declaring that the impact of the de- 
fense program on the U. S. economic 
| system makes it imperative that certain 
essential metals such as aluminum, mag- 
nesium and zinc be conserved as much 
| as possible for primary defense purposes, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., director of pri- 
| orities for the Office of Production Man- 
agement, recently urged all manufac- 
turers who have not already done so 
to give immediate attention to the devel- 
opment of plastics. 

j Stettinius pointed out that the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards maintains a special 
section which is able to give advice to 
manufacturers interested in developing 
plastics to meet problems in their pro- 
duction processes. The Bureau, in co- 
operation with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, has under 
way a project to develop a new material 
for aircraft uses. One of the major 
problems involved, Stettinius said, is the 
development of a plastic which could be 
used not only as a substitute for non- 
structural parts, but for structural units 
subject to stress as well. 


Air Corps Funds Allotted 


Funds totaling more than $2,000,000 
were recently allotted for facilities at Air 
Corps projects at Atlanta, Ga., Municipal 
Airport and Macon, Ga., according to the 
War Dept. 

Construction at Flying School No. 1 at 
Macon, where facilities will be provided 
for approximately 2,000 officers, cadets 
and enlisted men, will cost $1,757,300. 
with an additional appropriation of $520.- 
000 expected later. Buildings and facil- 
ities at Atlanta for the 30th Reconnais- 
sance Squadron and other troops, com- 
prising about 350 officers and men, will 
cost $273,350. 


Gen. Tinker Gets New Command 


Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker has been 
assigned to command the 3d Bombard- 
' ment Wing with headquarters at MacDill 
Field, Tampa, Fla., the War. Dept. an- 
nounced recently. Gen. Tinker was 
formerly in command of the air base at 
MacDill Field. 

Commanding officer at Mather Field 
Cal., from 1930 to 1933, Gen. Tinker served 
as chief of the Aviation Division of the 
National Guard Bureau from 1937 to 1939. 
In Nov. 1939, he was appointed com- 
mander of the 27th Bombardment Grou» 
at Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La., being 
transferred to MacDill Field in May 1940. 





To License Air Cameramen 


Pennsylvania will require the li- 
censing of all aerial photographers as 
a means of preventing military zones, 
airports, munitions plants and other 
sites important in war “from becoming 
too well known to enemy agents,” 
according to William J. Hamilton, Jr., 
secretary of revenue, who said the 
action was the first such step taken 
in any state. 
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Army, Navy Award $34,618,000 for 
Construction on Atlantic Bases 


Contracts totaling $34,618,000 were 
owarded Feb. 13 by the War and Navy 
Depts. for construction work on some of 
the bases leased to the U. S. by Great 
Britain in exchange for 50 over-age de- 
stroyers. 

The initial contracts let by the War 
Dept. totaled $13,706,000 for work on six 
bases, and it was estimated that before 
construction is completed total cost will 
be $192 280,000. The Navy’s contracts, for 
three bases, totaled $20,912,000. 

The Army contracts, which will cover 
construction of flying fields, fortifications, 
etc., are as follows: 

Bermuda—awarded to The Arthur A. 
Johnson Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Necaro Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Vermilya-Brown Co. Inc., New York, an 
initial contract of $2,456,000, with total 
estimated cost of $19,000,000. 

Newfoundland—to Al Johnson Con- 
struction Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Nick 
F. Helmers Inc., New York; McWilliams 
Dredging Co., Chicago, and A. Guthrie & 
Co. Inc., St. Paul, Minn., initial contract 
of $3,360,000 with total estimated cost of 
$23,400,000. 

St. Lucia, British West Indies—to 
Minder Construction Corp., Chicago, ini- 
tial contract of $900,000, with total esti- 


mated at $3,000,000. 

British Guiana—to Elmhurst Contract 
ing Co. Inc., Long Island, N. Y., initial 
contract of $900,000, with total estimated 
at $3,000,000. 

Trinidad, British West Indies—to 
George F. Driscoll Co., Brooklyn, and 
Walsh Construction Co., Davenport, Ia., 
initial contract of $5,190,000, with total 
estimated at $51,000,000. 

Antigua, British West Indies—to S. J. 
Groves & Sons Co. Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., initial contract of $900,000, with 
total estimated at $2,880,000. 

The contracts were awarded on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis, the fee ranging be- 
tween 3 and 4%. Initial funds will come 
from the $200,000,000 emergency appro- 
priation voted to President Roosevelt by 
Congress. 

The Navy awarded an $11,487,000 fixed- 
fee contract for aviation facilities at 
naval air stations in Trinidad and British 
Guiana to James Stewart & Co. Inc., H. J. 
Deutschbein Co., and Peter F. Connolly 
Co., of New York City. 

A $9,425,000 contract covering aviation 
facilities at Argentia, Newfoundland, was 
signed with George A. Fuller Co. and 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corp., also of 
New York City. 





U. S.-Alaska Link Seen in $9,000,000 
System of Canadian Air Bases 


A $9,000,000 system of air bases through 
Alberta and British Columbia leading to 
Alaska will be constructed by the Canad- 
ian government, according to announce- 
ment in Ottawa Feb. 13 by C. G. Power, 
Air Minister. 


The possibility that the bases would 
furnish a means of expediting movement 
of U. S. commercial and military aircraft 
from the U. S. to Alaska was voiced by 
some Canadian officials. Power stated 
that the bases would be equigped with 
beams and other radio apparatus. 

On Feb. 3, Northwest Airlines filed 
application with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a route from Minneapolis to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, with four refueling 
stops in Canadian territory. 


The exact number of fields to be con- 
structed was not announced. They will 
be about 200 miles apart, and will be built 
by the Canadian Transport Department. 
Survey work has started, and supplies are 


to be transported to the sites before the 
spring breakup. 

One Canadian spokesman was quoted 
as saying that at present U. S. short-range 
fighter planes must be shipped by boat 
from Seattle to Alaska. He added that 
when the bases were finished it would 
be possible for them to cross Canada “in 
unlimited numbers.” 

However, no announcement was made 
in Washington as to whether or not the 
U. S. would attempt to work out an ar- 
rangement with Canada for the use of 
the bases. 


New Army Press Bureau 

Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr., 
has been designated by the Secretary of 
War to head the War Department's 
newly-formed Bureau of Public Relations. 
All agencies of the War Dept. concerned 
with public relations or related matter 
are to function under the supervision of 
this bureau. 





Producers are Looking for Short Cuts 


BY > ex Bon 





Attack-bomber fuselages are shown sliding along the line on tracks—one of 
the productive short cuts by Douglas Aircraft experts under a national defense 


drive for accelerated output. Included in the Douglas program: 


streamlined 


production lines, assembly jigs on tracks, revamped and regrouped shop depart- 
ments, relocated equipment, rerouted flow of materials. New layout plans are 
being evolved by a board of strategy comprising Factory Manager Henry Guerin; 
T. B. Coulter, superintendent of layout and maintenance; Tom Brennan, in 
charge of plant layout; and E. J. Harrington, the company’s planning engineer; 
working in cooperation with other production executives. 


Off the Beam 


[NX CONNECTION with debate in the 

House of Representatives Feb. 11 on 
HR 3204, providing a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $375,000,000 for WPA re- 
lief activities for the next four months, 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Cal.) dwelt at 
some length on Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s 
national defense training program. He 
said that WPA sent groups of 100 to 150 
relief workers to be interviewed by Lock- 
heed’s employment division to determine 
their potential adaptability for training 
to become aircraft employes. He de- 
clared that two out of every three of 
those interviewed told Lockheed that 
they did not want such jobs but pre- 
ferred to continue on the WPA rolls, and 
that one out of every three was found 
unqualified. Consequently only 12 to 
14 per 100 were properly qualified for 
employment after education in the re- 
quired skills. He stated further that most 
of those who came from the relief rolls 
to the national defense system “were not 
interested” and “‘were inattentive” to the 
studies being given them. 

> . * 


CAPT. BORIS Sergievsky, 
former chief test pilot for 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, is in 
Bridgeport, Conn., frequently 
these days, preparing for the 
opening of his new aircraft parts 
factory, it is said. 

> . . 


MAX KARANT, managing editor of 
Flying and Popular Aviation, received 
considerable newspaper publicity in 
mid-February by expressing surprise 
that full details of the newest and 
most secret American fighting planes 
have been published recently in semi- 
official English aeronautical journals. 
“It burns me and all other American 
aviation writers and editors,” he said, 
“to find that the British not only have 
all our secrets but also print them 
openly when the information is sup- 
pressed here at home.” 


UNDER the direction of Dr. Al- 
bert B. Doran, Western Research 
Laboratories of Los Angeles has 
developed an X-ray, three di- 
mensional photographic machine 
by which all structural material 
can be analyzed internally, it 
was announced recently. 

> > >. 


A HEAVY all-day rain on Feb. 7 dis- 
rupted all telephone service in and out 
of LaGuardia Field, New York, at which 
time TWA thinks it set some kind of a 
record for the longest distance between 
two points. TWA’s downtown office, lo- 
cated in the new Airlines Terminal Build- 
ing about seven miles from the field, car- 
ried on communications with its LG op- 
erations department over a detour rout- 
ing of some 900 miles. Messages were 
teletyped from the downtown office to 
Pittsbuigh and then relayed to the field 
by radio phone. 

. . > 

REPORTED TO be _ under 
serious consideration is U. S. 
production of Britain’s new 
Hawker Tornado pursuit which 
is said to have a speed of 425 
mph. and to be armed with 
eight machine guns and three 
cannons. A development of 
the Hurricane, the Tornado is 
said to be able to reach 40,000 
ft. 


DELIVERIES of the Bell Airacobra in- 
terceptor-pursuit were reaching England 
in mid-February, it was reported from 
London. The planes were reported to be 
armed with eight .30-caliber machine 
guns in the wings and two .50-caliber 
machine guns and one 20-mm cannon in 
the nose. Airacobras for the U. S. Army 
have a 37-mm cannon and two .50-caliber 
machine guns in the nose and four .30- 
caliber machine guns in the wings. News 
from Buffalo indicates that Bell Aircraft 
stands ready to produce remodeled Aira- 
cobras within a few months. One ver- 
sion would carry five 20-mm cannons, one 
in the nose and two in each wing. 
Another would have one 20-mm cannon 
in the nose and eight .50-caliber machine 
guns, four in each wing. 
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Lycoming 50 to 65-horsepower engines achieved First 
. | 
PLACE in light-plane engine sales for 1940. The prefer- 

" ence for these “‘stars of the skyways’’ in America’s 
d 
: civilian training planes marks a growing appreciation of the Lycoming BLUE RIBBON 
id 
Bs ’ . ‘ . : ope ‘ , 
- engine’s amazing economy and unfaltering reliability . . . the same championship 
n 
: characteristics which have long made Lycoming radials a favorite in the training 
nm 
, planes of America’s armed forces. 

STARS OF THE SKYWAYS 

Illustrated is the Lycoming 
- 65-horsepower engine.Other 
it four-cylinder models are 
- available in 50, $5, 75, 100 
n and 125 horsepower and six- 
‘ cylinder models in 150 and 
‘ 175 horsepower. They are all 
- horizontally opposed and air 
“ > cooled with provision for 
0 mechanicalor electric starter 
d and accessory drives. 


FREE LITERATURE 


on Lycoming 50 to 75-horsepower 
light-plane engines may be obtained 
from all Aeronca, Funk, Luscombe, 
Piper, Porterfield and Taylorcraft 


dealers. Or write Lycoming Divi- 
sion, Dept. AM31,Aviation Manufac- YOU CAN RELY ON 


turing Corp., Williamsport, Penna., 

‘ U.S.A. .. . Cable address: Aviatcor. 
‘ * 
. 
1 ‘ Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 50 to 300 HP. e 
. 
: @ 
’ 
7 
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FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN TRAINERS * FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
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These Airport Designs Won AMERICAN AVIATION Awards 
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The airport and airport terminal design w 
pictured in 1, 2 and 3 to the left and below 
won first AMERICAN AVIATION award ip 
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the competition for college and university 






students sponsored by the airport division of 























the American Road Builders’ Association, the 
American Association of Airport Executives 
the University of Michigan, the National 
Aeronautic Association and the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials. The 


winner was W. D. Kinsell, student of the 















University of Michigan. Awards were an- a 

nounced in New York on Jan. 28. s 

0 
In 4 and 5, below, is the design by C. W 
Lane, student of the University of Michigan, 
which won second award. Both designs show 
originality and study and provide for the 
heavy air traffic anticipated in a few years 

at most metropolitan airports. ao 
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American Aviation 


Airport Design Winners 





Winners of the AMERICAN AVIATION Awards for exccllence in airport design 
are shuwn above as follows: W. D. Kinsell, left, first award: C. W. Lane, center. 
second award, and J. W. Butler, right, third award. All three men are students 
of engineering at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Airport Projects Approved 


The Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics has issued certificates of air 
navigation facility necessity authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of federal funds on 
the following projects: 

City-County Airport, Ocala, Fla.— 
$101,078 for extending two runways; 
clearing, paving, drainage, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Salinas, Cal.— 
$310,630 for constructing landing field 

Municipal Airport, Long Beach, Cal.— 
$71,100 for constructing hangar, warm- 
up mats, ramps, aprons; relocating 
buildings, etc. 

Herbert Smart Municipal Airport, 
Macon, Ga.—$315,451 for grading, drain- 
age, constructing base and paving run- 
ways; relocating and installing field 
lighting system, etc. 

Lee County Airport, Ft. Myers, Fla.— 
$107,749 for constructing sw/ne and 
e/w runways; drainage, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Quincy, Fla.— 
$78,558 for clearing landing strip ap- 
proaches, grading landing strips and 
runways, constructing fences and han- 


gar. 

Municipal Airport, Jackson, Miss.— 
$829,252 for clearing, grading, drain- 
age, surfacing; removing and replacing 
lighting facilities, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Troy, N. Y.— 
$210,070 for clearing, grading, drainage 
system, installing lighting system, pav- 
ing, fencing, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Abilene, Tex.— 
$247,124 for constructing runways, tax!- 
strips, and drainage facilities; widen- 
ing and paving existing runways; in- 


stalling additional lighting; grading, 
etc. 
Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb.— 


$490,614 for grading and surfacing run- 
ways and extensions; relocating and 
installing fences and lighting facilities; 
constructing driveways, aprons, taxi- 
strip and catch basins; drainage, grad- 
ing, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Brady, Tex.—$141,- 
631 for clearing, fencing; installing 
boundary and obstruction lights, ro- 
tating beacon, wind cone, etc. 

Municipal Airport, Pine Bluff, Ark.— 
$69,120 for constructing airfield. 

Municipal Airport (Holman Field), 
St. Paul, Minn.—$227,479 for construc- 
tion of hangar addition, etc. 

Shreveport Municipal Airport, Shreve- 
port, La.—$277,115 for construction of 
three paved runways; construction of 
concrete taxiways and aprons; installa- 
tion of drainage facilities; changes in 
boundary lights; clearing approach 
zones, etc. 

Lake Charles Airport, Lake Charles, 
La.—$78,252 for excavating, grading 
and spreading gravel on runways and 
taxi-strips; installing drainage pipe; 
—s umsurfaced parts of runways, 
e 


Auburn-Lewiston Airport, Auburn, 
Me.—$187,182 for constructing runways; 
installing safety bands and lighting 
facilities and repaving runways. 

Presque Isle Municipal Airport, Pres- 
que Isle, Me.—$388,529 for clearing, 
grading, surfacing and drainage: con- 
structing runways and safety bands, 


etc. 
Sanford Airport, Sanford Me— 
$358,036 for constructing and surfacing 


three runways and grading. draining 
and clay stabilization of safety bands 

Barnes Airport, Westfield, Me.—$147,- 
743 for grading, drainage, catch basins, 
boundary and flood lights and con- 
struction of hard-surfaced runway. 

Waterville Municipal Airport, Water- 
ville, Me.—$194,075 for extension of 
runways; constructing new road to 
airport; drainage and completion of 
safety strips. 

Beverly Airport, Beverly, Mass.— 
$168,866 for construction of hard-sur- 
faced runway, etc. 

Fitchburg-Leominster Airport, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.—$121,270 for clearing. 
drainage, catch basins, moving build- 
ings, grading runway, etc. 

Hyannis Municipal Airport, Barn- 
stable, Mass.—$116,397 for construction 
of hard-surfaced runway, etc. 

Lawrence Municipal Airport, Lawr- 
ence, Mass.—$120,531 for widening pres- 
ent runway; clearing, graveling and 
drainage work, etc. 


Wayne County Aijrport, Detroit, 
Mich.—$268,739 for installing storm 
sewer; constructing catch basins, 


drainage trenches and runways. 

Minneapolis Municipal Airport, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—$379,887 for construc- 
tion of new runway; widening existing 
runway; lengthening runway; building 
aprons and taxiways; relocation of 
lighting facilities, etc. 

St. Paul Municipal Airport, St. Paul, 
Minn.—$356,144 for extending runway; 
constructing taxiways and improving 
drainage and lighting facilities 

St. Joseph Municipal Airport, St 
Joseph, Mo.—$301,378 for construction 
of concrete runway; installing lighting 
system; rearrangement of boundary 
lights and providing drainage system. 

Helena Municipal Airport, Helena, 
Mont.—$93,548 for construction of 
drains, concrete turnarounds and 
ramps; oil surfacing runways; improv- 
ing lighting system, etc. 

Charlotte Municipal Airport, Char- 
lotte, N. C.—$259,522 for lengthening 
two runways; lighting and paving all 
runways, etc. 

Greensboro-High Point Airport, 
Friendship, N. C.—$253,505 for grading 
and draining road; extension of run- 
way; installing drains and catch bas- 
ins, etc. 

Minot Municipal Airport, Minot, N. 
D.—$69,819 for grading and leveling 
runways; installing lighting and mark- 
ers; fencing and constructing aprons. 

Jackson Municipal Airport, Jackson, 
Tenn.—$66,501 for placing drain tile; 
drilling well; installing field lighting 
system with beacon and 0building 
hangar. 

Vv. P. I. Airport, Blacksburg, Va.— 
$219,437 for extension of runway; stab- 
ilization on side of runway; construc- 
tion of parking space, macadam taxi- 
strips and fences, etc. 

Milwaukee County Airport, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—$254,609 for construction of 
armory and airplane hangar building. 

Tucson Municipal Airport, Tucson, 
Ariz.—$786,151 for clearing, leveling, 
grading and drainage landing area; 
construction of runways, taxi-strips 
and aprons; installing lighting facili- 
ties and building boundary fence. 
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Profit for Knoxville Airport 

Knoxville, Tenn., Municipal Airport 
operated with a profit of $2,111 during 
1940, according to Claude B. Moore, 
manager. 








Herndon Named Director 


of Aviation in Louisiana 


Capt. T. B. Herndon of Mansfield 
La., has been named state director of 
aviation for Louisiana, succeeding 
Douglas O. Langstaff. For the last 
year, Capt. Herndon has been serving 
as state aeronautical commissioner for 
northern Louisiana. 

For the last 15 years Capt. Herndon 
has been manager of Mansfield munic- 
ipal airport, and during that time 
served two terms as state governor of 
NAA He is president and general 
manager of the Automotive Electric 
Co. of Mansfield, and is a director of 
the Adjustable Aircraft Wing Corp., 
Air Congress of America, airport divis- 
ion of the American Road Builders’ 
Association and NAA. 


Airport Financing Studied 

“Financing Municipal Airport Opera- 
tion.” the fourth in a series of reports 
on municipal airport problems, has been 
issued by the Amer'can Municipal As- 
sociction, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
The 56-page publication contains four 
sections—The Changing Character of 
Airport Management, The Airport Rev- 
enue Dollar. The Airport Expenditure 
Dollar, and Toward Better Ajirport 
Management. 


Handbook of Meteorology 


“Keeping Ahead of the Weather,” a 
64-page booklet by Peter E. Kraght. 
American Airlines meteorologist, has 
been published by Associated Aviation 
Underwriters, 90 John St., New York. 
N. Y. Divided into eight sections—Winds. 
Turbulence. Saturated Air and Precipi- 
tation. Fog and Low Clouds. Clouds 
Thunderstorms, Icing, and Information 
Available to the Airman—the publication 
is presented as a practical handbook of 
meteorology for both student and ad- 
vanced pilot. 


Airports Top WPA Projects 

Approximately 80 per cent or $32,- 
190.286 of the $41,.066.918 in WPA funds 
authorized during January for national 
defense work was for state program air- 
ports, according to Howard O. Hunter, 
acting commissioner. Approval of a 
number of these projects is conditional 
pending completion of plans for work at 
sites of strategic importance, Hunter 
added. 


NAA Meets June 1-4 


The annual convention and American 
Aviation Forum of the National Aero- 
nautic Association will be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 1-4. The meetings are 
expected to draw 1,000 persons. It is 
probable that the Aviation Writers As- 
sociation also will meet in Louisville on 
the above dates. 


[ Airports ] 


FCC Revises Rules 
Governing UHF Use 
for Airport Control 


According to regulations adopted Feb) 
ll by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, airports having radio contro! 
towers and 15 or more scheduled air- 
craft landings daily must be provided 
with equipment for, and render radic 
service on, frequencies above 130 mega+ 
cycles beginning Jan. 1, 1942, a yeal 
later than originally planned. Airports 
having between six and 15 scheduled air; 
craft landings daily must make the samé¢ 
provisions by July 1, 1942, while al 
other airports, unless specifically exempt 
must comply by July 1, 1943. 

FCC indicated that the commercia) 
airlines will be equipped with receiving 
apparatus to utilize these facilities on oj 
before next January. 

In revising its aviation rules in 1939 
FCC had ordered that mandatory instal/ 
lation of equipment for 130 megacyclei 
and above begin Jan. 1, 1941, in expecta; 
tion that use of these frequencies fo} 
airport control purposes would relievé 
congestion on the 200-400 kc. band com 
monly used. 

With speed-up of the national defens# 
program it became evident that expecte 
deliveries of ultra-high frequency equip! 
ment, particularly aircraft receiving de; 
vices, would be delayed, and since air 
ports generally would not be able t 
meet the requirements on time, the man 
datory provisions of the rule were sus) 
pended by FCC in Dec. 1940, and th 
revised installation schedule adopted. 


















































Col. Aldrin Named 
Newark Airport Mgr 
Lt. Col. Ed 

E. Aldrin a 
Montclair, N. J 
former spec 
consultant to th 
administrator a 
Civil Aerona 
tics, was nam 
recently to ma 
age the Newar 
Airport at a sa 
ary of $10,000 pe 
year. It was re 
ported that Nev 
ark's Mayo 
Meyer C. Ell 
stein promised Col. Aldrin that the 
would be “no political interference” wi 
the management of the airport. Col. Al 
drin was quoted as saying that he wou 
not have accepted the position if “hig 
representatives of the War Dept.” ha 
not urged him. 
The new manager was given full a 
thority to negotiate leases with four majo 
airlines, who formerly had been dealin 
with the Mayor. 





Aldrin 


Army Prepares for XB-19 

The War Dept., is undertaking purchas| 
of 740 acres adjoining Wright Field whi 
will bring total area to about 1,250. Grad 
ing and draining will begin about Apr. 
and construction of a 9,000 ft. n/s rw 
way is planned to accommodate the n 
Douglas XB-19, it is reported. 





Kudos for Super Subway Line to Chicago Airport 


JL NDORSEMENT of the plan of Joshua D’Esposito, engineer and subwa 
builder, to construct a tunnel to carry passengers and mail between 





Chicago Loop and the Municipal Airport in 10 minutes was announced re 
cently by Ernest J. Kruetgen, city postmaster, Loran D. Gayton, assistar 
city engineer, and other leading citizens. The project, according t 


D’Esposito, would cost between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 exclusive of 
Loop terminal and could be completed in 18 months. Rocket-shaped ca 
electrically operated, would speed through the 10-mile, 125-ft. deep, two 
c speed of 90 mph. 

Said Kruetgen in commending the idea, “D’Esposito’s plan may be call 
a dream by some, but I have seen many of his so-called dreams materializ 
Echoed Benjamin F. Affleck, busines 
and civic leader, “It’s a wonderful idea”; and William F. Krahl, presider 
of the Greater Central District Association, affirmed the point with, “ 


track tunnel at a maximum 


for the lasting benefit of the city.” 


seems to me the tunnel is the 


Affieck suggested using Union Station as downtown terminal for th 
tunnel, but opinion has not yet crystalized on whether to employ existir 
railroad facilities—at present serving as the airport axis—for the oth 


terminus. 
















JPASSAGE by the House of a new 
Naval authorization bill clears 
the way for appropriation by Con- 
gress of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to push the development of 
Navy air stations from the Atlantic 
bases leased from the British, across 
ithe continental U. S. and far into 
the Pacific to the island of Guam. 
Speeding construction of ground 
establishments in anticipation of in- 
creasingly rapid delivery of aircraft 
/mow on order, the Navy plans to ex- 
pand aviation facilities at several 
| dozen locations including augmenta- 
|tion of pilot training at Corpus 
Christi, Jacksonville, and Miami; ex- 
tension of testing facilities at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadel- 
phia; development of lighter-than- 
air facilities at Lakehurst and Cape 
{May, N. J.; and construction or 
) strengthening of air stations at the 
| British bases, Alaska, the Canal 
| Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, as 
well as at domestic Naval air fields. 
To Aid Navy Program 
| Complementing the appropriation 
| for expanding ground facilities is 
another appropriation already on its 
way through Congress to make up a 
' $96,382,300 deficiency in the Navy’s 
aircraft procurement program, in- 
tended to cover unexpected expenses 
over and above original estimates for 
fiscal 1941. It is understood that this 
fund will allow for changes in air- 
craft requirements, as well as rising 
costs of planes and equipment, and 
modernization of aircraft in line with 
experience learned from air combat 
abroad. 
In addition, the President has re- 
uested a $30,000,000 contract. au- 
orization for the Navy, half of 
which will be used to aid aircraft 
manufacturers in expanding their 
plant capacity, and half for aircraft 
contracts executed prior to July 1, 
1942, under the 16,000 plane program. 
Domestic air mail payments are 
also being swelled by $228,986 above 
the House-approved total of $21,280,- 
$27 in a supplemental estimate sent 
up to Capitol Hill by the Budget 
Bureau for insertion in the Treas- 
| ury-Post Office bill by the Senate. 
i} The additional sum will allow for 
}) mail payments on Western Air Ex- 
route from Great Falls to 
1} Pethbridge, Alberta; Chicago and 
i Southern route from Houston to 
1} Memphis; and Eastern Air Lines’ 
‘extension of the St. Louis-Nashville 
} |route to Louisville, Ky.—all ap- 
ey by the Civil Aeronautics 


rd. 
TWA Increase Requested 
In a deficiency request, $285,000 
is recommended to cover rate in- 
creases granted by CAB on several 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
routes. 

Annual appropriation for foreign 
air mail payments as approved by 
the House total $15,477,831, exclusive 
of a $1,229,736 item for inauguration 
of trans-Atlantic service by Ameri- 
can Export, which was eliminated 

|| by the House appropriations com- 

| | mittee after searching consideration. 
While these appropriation meas- 
ures are going the legisla- 

mill, several committees of both 

| houses are beginning to show sym 








‘toms of “investigating fever.” e 
‘Senate Military Affairs committee 
| reported favorably with only one 





House Vote App 
Authorization Bill for Navy 


Action Clears Way for Development of Air Stations from 
Leased Atlantic Bases to Island of Guam 
By CELESTE W. Pace , 
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roves New 


dissenting vote—that of Chairman 
Sheppard (D., Tex.)—the Truman 
resolution calling for a widesweep- 
ing inquiry into defense contracts, 
prices, industry, management, labor 
relations and “such other matters as 
the committee finds appropriate.” 

Senator Murtay (D., Mont.) is 
meanwhile seeking a special inves- 
tigation of existing labor laws, in- 
cluding the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act for 
the stated purpose of determining 
whether companies engaged on gov- 
ernment contracts are violating these 
laws and whether “this situation is 
interfering substantially or other- 
wise” with the defense program. 

Members Seek Action 

On the other hand, various mem- 
bers of Congress who sponsor com- 
pulsory arbitration, by law, of dis- 
putes in aircraft and other defense 
industries, are continuing to agitate 
for action on their pending bills, 
although high administration officials 
persist in shying away from such 
drastic regulation. 

Another investigation, approved 
by the Senate, calls for a special 
three-man committee to probe the 
complexities of the fiscal situation, 
including revenues, additional sour- 
ces of revenue that might be tap- 
ped, relationship between federal in- 
come and federal outlay for the de- 
fense program, and similar problems. 

Other inquiries are budding and 
may break into full bloom within 
the next few weeks, including a 
proposal to revise the patent laws, 
a pending authority to investigate 
airline accidents, a study of $l-a-year 
men on the Defense Commission and 
OPM who may be swinging govern- 
ment contracts to their own com- 
panies, and a wide variety of other 
subjects related to the defense pro- 
gram. 


Doctors Hear Talks 
On Aviation Medicine 
at University Course 


More than 100 doctors from 36 states 
and two foreign countries heard Army, 
Navy and medical authorities present 
problems and discuss progress in mili- 
tary and commercial flying at the 
second annual post-graduate course in 
aviation medicine held recently at 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Speakers included Dr. Ralph L. Greene. 
Eastern Air Lines medical director; Dr. 
Hodges McKnight. medical director for 
American Airlines; Dr. W. R. Stovall, 
acting chief of the CAA medical section; 
Dr. Albert J. Herbolsheimer, senior medi- 
cal officer of the CAA medical section; 
and Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace II. Mayo 
clinic surgeon and flight surgeon in the 
Medical Corps Reserve. 

Dr. McKnight described the airline 
Pilot of today as “good humored, so- 
cially well adjusted, cooperative, adap- 
table and _ enthusiastic—one who is 
trained to stay away from danger and 
to make safety for himself and his 
passengers the most important part 
of his job. He is not expected to be 
a superman,” Dr. McKnight continued, 
“but I believe no group of men in civil 
life comes nearer to attaining perfec- 
tion in keeping mentally and physically 
fit, year in and year out.” 

Dr. McKnight declared that the pic- 
ture has changed tremendously during 
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[_ARGE-SCALE REVISION of the national defense set-up in Washington 
is already underway and promises to culminate in a top over-all 
supervisory organization to direct a consolidated, coordinated British- 
American war supplies procurement program. A by-product, of vast im- 
portance to aviation and other defense industries, is the unmistakable 
trend toward further government control over industry. This must neces- 
sarily be so in such critical ‘times as private interests become more and 
more sublimated to the national effort. 

The most significant step so far toward readjustment of the present de- 
fense organization was the recent appointment of a Production Planning 
Board, including among its membership such well-known names as Harry 
Hopkins, John Biggers, Samuel Richard Fuller, General “Jimmy” Burns, 
Admiral Standley, and several industrial, labor and technical representa- 
tives. This group is beginning to pave the way for full speed ahead under 
the new lend-lease law and, looking beyond immediate problems, for 
cautious advance toward the post-emergency period. 

The new board’s first activity—a study of our experience under 


World War I and our operations to date under World War Il—is ex- 
pected to yield a harvest of recommendations on production planning 
for the future. No operation of goverment is more important to the 


aircraft industry than this development in long-range planning. For 
on it depends not only the expansion of the industry today for 
defense purposes, but the economic readjustment of aviation after 
the war. That will be a major interest of the new board. 

eee 


ONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN AVIATION is reaching a high point 

4 in the history of the industry. Perhaps it will be the only good thing 
about this war—that it is stimulating development in aviation and under- 
standing of aviation problems. Where even a year ago members of Con- 
gress did not hesitate to cut out of appropriations bills funds for really 
vital aeronautical projects of the Army and Navy, now almost any request 
related to the air forces rides through on a wave of popular support. 

A little incident illustrating this new enthusiasm took place on the House 
floor recently. An authorization bill for some two dozen Naval aviation 
bases included a request for $500,000 to provide the Carderock model test- 
ing basin with a wind tunnel for exclusive use of the Navy. When a 
new Congressman from Ohio suggested that the project might duplicate 
NACA facilities, he was shouted down by both Democrats and Republicans 
who vied with each other in proclaiming that “it is just that kind of 
false economy that has crippled the national defense.” 

Unfortunately this spirit does not carry over into a recognition of 
the value to the national defense of civil aviation programs. Here 
is the blind spot in the Capital view of aviation as a whole. Some 
of the most vociferous sponsors of military and naval air expansion 
fail to realize that unless the national airport system of the country 
is immediately and vastly expanded, the full effectiveness of the air 
forces will be distressingly curtailed. But perhaps they will learn 
this too before it is too late. 

e ¢ 

HE TRUMAN INVESTIGATION of aircraft and other defense contracts 
has only the sky for a limit. For the resolution authorizing the probe 
specifically sets forth as required subjects for scrutiny by a five-man Senate 
committee the types and terms of contracts, the methods by which con- 
tracts are awarded, the location of plants and facilities, extent of sub- 
contracting labor relations, “the performance of contracts and the account- 
ing required of contractors,” and benefits to manufacturers from amortiza- 

tion privileges. 

But that is not all. The committee would also investigate the 
“practices of management.” “prices, fees and charges . which 
increase the cost of the defense program”—and any other matters 
the committee finds appropriate! 

Of course there is always some skullduggery in any program of large 
size. But the viewpoint of Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, seems practical. Asked if he would call Army 
and industry officials before his committee to account for the progress of 
the military program, the Kentucky Congressman replied, “Those fellows 
are busy trying to do the job Congress has put up to them. Why should 
we call them away from the job? They are doing the best they can and 
the best we can do is to let them alone.” 

* * 8 


AMONG NEW BILLS recently introduced in Congress, and of interest 
to various phases of the aviation industry, are measures to create a 
CAA training program for glider pilots; lend federal aid for the construc- 
tion of air markers; establish an Airline Pilots Reserve; set up a division 
of aviation education in the U. S. Office of Education; investigate the cause 
of recent Air Corps accidents; provide various media for settlement of 
labor disputes in aircraft and other defense industries; create a govern- 
ment “yardstick” aircraft factory to determine plane construction costs (and 
incidentally, develop certain local mineral deposits); make certain changes 
in the patent laws; “exonerate” Billy Mitchell; fingerprint everybody; and 
revise numerous Army and Navy aviation personnel laws. 








c. B. 2. 
the last few years in commercial avia- emergency escape oxygen tank with 
tion. “As far as the pilots are con- a separate adjustable mask. Use of 
cerned,” he said, “they are no longer the combined apparatus is said to 


pioneers in the sense of a few years permit combat flying up to 40,000 ft.. 


ago. With the accumulation of experi- 
ence, the reckless, individualistic per- 
son is gone, and we have witnessed 
more and more conformation to type.” 

With regard to military problems, Dr 
Lovelace demonstrated an improved, 
automatic-type B-L-B Army oxygen 
mask and tank and a_ three-pound 


higher by several thousand feet than 
military aviators can now attain. While 
in combat, if the regular oxygen ap- 
paratus should become disabled, the 
pilot can instantly adjust the emer- 
gency outfit, which contains an 18- 
minute supply, sufficient for a para- 
chute jump or landing. 
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Do You Want a Monopoly ? 











An Article by Ernest Lindley, 
Well-known Washington 
Commentator, Recently Pub- 
lished in the Washington Post 
and Other Newspapers. 




















Tue HOUSE Appropriations Com- 
mittee has refused a second time to 
approve funds to subsidize a competing 
American transatlantic airline. 


Last fall it struck out the President’s 
request for money to start this service. 
Now it has struck $1,200,000 from the 
1942 budget. 


The result is to preserve the present 
monopolistic position of Pan-American 
Airways. This is in spite of the fact that 
every agency of the Government which 
is concerned with the promotion of avia- 
tion favors the establishment of a com- 
peting transatlantic service. 


The aspiring competitor at present is 
the American Export Airlines. After 
more than two months of hearings, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board approved the 
entry of this company into the trans- 
American service. In doing so it specifi- 
cally rejected the contention of Pan- 
American Airways that their monopoly 
over these routes was in the public 
interest. 


The Bureau of Aeronautics approved 
the new proposed line as useful to na- 
tional defense. The State Department 
approved it as in the interest of the 
Government generally. The Postoffice 
approved it. And the President signed 
the necessary certificates and included 
in his budget the funds needed to start 
the service. 


But the House committee concerned 
with Postoffice appropriations cut out 
the item. The main reason given was 
economy. 


It is admitted on all sides that it would 
cost a little more at first to pay the mail 
subsidy for a new line than to expand 
Pan-American’s service. The considered 
view of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
other Government agencies was, how- 
ever, that the competition would later 
result in savings to the Government, as 
well as in ampler and better service for 
passengers, mail and express. 


The explanation formally given by the 
House committee for deleting the appro- 
priation is a labored apology... . 


Tz MAIN FACTS are simple. Ex- 
cepting lines to Canada, Pan-American 
has an American monopoly in foreign 
air service. It has done some pioneering. 
Its successes have brought it good will 
both from the public and the Govern- 
ment. It has worked closely with the 
Government, and has been, in fact, a 
sort of arm of our foreign policy. 


Within the United States, however, 
regulated competition has built up com- 
mercial airlines which are the best in 
the world. There is a decided belief in 
the Government that the development 
of airlines to foreign nations would be 
benefited by competition. The trans- 
atlantic routes are considered especially 
suitable for competition because of the 
heavy traffic, actual and potential, in 
passengers and mail. 


American Export Lines, a steamship 
company, began to get interested in 
transatlantic air service about four 
years ago. It set up an airline subsidiary 
and employed aviation experts who de- 
voted some six months to exploratory 
work. With the cooperation of the Navy, 
it obtained a Consolidated PBY flying 
boat and made six crossings of the Atlan- 
tic by various routes. Meanwhile the 
Germans started regular service, and the 
French crossed the ocean three times 
with an old ship. 


American Export Airlines became con- 
vinced that, on account of rough water, 
the Azores were not a suitable stopping 
point and that they should aim for a 
non-stop service from New York to 
Europe. They decided to use the Vought- 
Sikorsky four-engined flying boat, carry- 
ing 16 passengers and from 1800 to 
3500 pounds of mail, with a cruising 
range of more than 4000 miles. 


Tae ACTIVITY of American Export 
Airlines spurred on Pan-American, which 
came forward with proffers of prompt 
and adequate tfansatlantic service. The 
Pan-American uses Boeings, which are 
larger than the Sikorskys but do not 
have their range. Their service is sup- 


posed to be three times weekly, but 
actually it is not, due to weather con- 
ditions and also to water conditions at 
Horta, the Azores, where rough seas 
often have caused delays. Recently they 
have begun using a more southerly alter- 
native route via Portuguese Guinea and 
Trinidad—the route taken home by 
Wendell Willkie. 


American Export Airlines wants to 
begin flying the Atlantic immediately 
with its Consolidated flying boat. This 
would carry only mail and express. By 
October, its officials aver, they can start 
service with the four-engined Sikorsky, 
which will carry passengers in addition, 
and fly non-stop from New York or Ber- 
muda to Lisbon. They emphasize that 
Pan-American is cutting down passenger 
loads to make room for mail which could 
be carried in American Export Airlines’ 
present ship. 


The latter company has already put 
more than $3,000,000 into its project. 
On the strength of the certificates granted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board they put 
in their orders some time ago for three 
of the four-engined planes. Neither this 
company, nor Pan-American, can oper- 
ate without mail contracts. Pan-Ameri- 
can contends it can expand its service for 
less than it would cost the Government 
to start its competitor into operation. 


On many of the points involved there 
is, of course, controversy. But during 
the last two years all of them have been 
extensively explored by the agencies of 
the Government charged with such re- 
sponsibility. They have recommended 
the competition also as a matter of ma- 
jor policy, in the interest of the United 
States. 


Then a House subcommittee, after a 
few hours of hearings, decides otherwise. 
Pleas for economy have been used to 
explain many strange actions in Con- 
gress, but it is doubtful whether they 
can cover this one. 








This article, written by an im- 
partial Washington observer, 
is published as an advertise- 
ment because we think it is a 
fair summary of a matter of 
great public interest. | 
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Supply Ships Would Make Hemisphere 


Secure; Potential U. S. Types Superior 


Fleet of Sky Trucks Seen as One of America’s Soundest Wartime 
Investments; Possible for Aggressor to Construct Numbers 
of Long-Range Craft to Strike at Western Bases 


By Wrtu1aM M. SHEEHAN 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of four articles 
on air freight by William M. Sheehan. The author is em- 
ployed in Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s market research depart- 


ment, specializing in air cargo. 


te OF THE great finds of modern warfare is the sky 
truck. Making every sacrifice of speed, looks and comfort in 
order to haul the greatest possible payload, able to alight in 
emergencies wherever there is a level, hard surface, such as 
a strip of highway or an open field or, in the case of sea-going 
cargo planes, on any body of smooth water, this vehicle has 
shown itself to be a most useful adjunct of military power. 


The fact that Germany, the world’s 
greatest air power to date, has 10 
percent of her warplane strength 
in the form of military sky trucks, 
whereas the U. S. can admit to 
barely more 
than one per- 
cent, raises 
the question 
whether this 
type of plane is 
being neglected 
by our Army 
and Navy. 

When the 
long tentacles 
of Panzer di- 
visions reached 
out ahead of Sheehan 
not lose contact with their base of 
supplies. Slow-flying sky caravans, 
operating safely behind the curtain 
of destruction laid down by bomb- 
ing and “strafing” planes, brought 
them what they needed. 


When Norway fell, it was not 
without the aid of thousands of 
troops, tons of supplies, machine 
guns, 2.5 cm. infantry guns, mor- 
tars, even 10.5 cm. light howitzers, 
flown over, around and beyond the 
world’s most powerful navy. Rifles, 
collapsible motorcycles, wire-cutters, 
oxy-acetylene torches and other 
paraphernalia of the new three- 
dimensional warfare were let fall 
from the skies at such remote points 
as besieged Narvik, a thousand miles 
north. The surprising collapse of 
Holland, Belgium and France was 
in no small measure due to the 
much discussed parachute troops 
dropped from sky trucks at strategic 
points behind the lines of conflict. 

The Russians, too, by moving six- 
ton baby tanks in “kangaroo planes” 
over Reni in Rumania, and. the 
British, flying vital supplies to the 
Greeks on their mountain perches, 
have shown an appreciation of the 
military usefulness of the fastest and 
most mobile cargo vehicle there is, 
the sky truck. 


What does the United States have 
to show for itself in this line? 


Potentialities Great 


We have some of the finest types 
of commercial transports the world 
ever seen. And we have ex- 
cellent facilities for producing them 
in large numbers. 

A comparison of the standard 
German sky truck, of which the 
Luftwaffe has close to three thou- 
sand, and two types of American 





transports adaptable to military 
cargo purposes makes reassuring 
reading. (See accompanying table). 

It will be noticed that the Doug- 
las cargo plane, akin to the DC-3, 
more than 300 of which have been 
made for our airlines, is far superior 
in speed and useful load capacity to 
the comparable German land trans- 
port. The Martin flying boat is a 
marvel in load-hauling ability. Able 
to lift more than its own weight in 
useful load, this carrier can haul 
twice as much as Germany’s new 
long-range, Diesel-powered Dornier 
Do 26, which, incidentally, at the 
time of writing is interfering with 
shipping around Dakar, on the west 
coast of Africa. 

We have much to hope for in the 
Douglas B-19, now a-building for 
the U. S. Army by Douglas Aircraft 
in Santa Monica, Cal. This huge 
monster, when loaded to its maxi- 
mum provisional weight of 84 tons, 
will be capable of hauling more 
than 40 tons of useful weight, as 
much as is carried by a regular rail- 
road boxcar. The thought of what 
could be accomplished in a military 
way by several thousand of these 
should make wartime strategists of 
the “overage” variety really sit up 
and take notice. 


But much less reassuring than the 
description of types of potential 
military cargo planes is an admis- 
sion of how many air freighters we 
can count the noses of in the U. S. 
today. 


Transport Strength Poor 


UR ARMY and Navy possess 

barely three score troop and 
cargo transports worthy of the name. 
And if we were to take every last 
commercial airliner from its vital 
peacetime mission of speeding pas- 
sengers, mail and express throughout 
the country—which Heaven forbid— 
our total military transport strength 
would be barely more than 450 
planes. A very poor showing for 
a nation which confesses the need 
for 50,000 warplanes. 

Nor does the immediate future 
look too rosy. In keeping with the 
backward air transport policy which 
has given the U. S. after a year and 
a half of bitter warfare abroad but 
one cargo plane for each 50 German 
Junkers, we are now rushing into 
a 10-fold expansion of air power 
without any real effort to correct 
this disturbing deficiency. Although 
tens of thousands of bombers, pur- 


suits, interceptors, observation 
planes and trainers have been 
ordered, as far as can be learned, 
only a paltry few hundred addi- 
tional sky trucks are destined to 
bolster our military supply system. 

If the nations now at war have 
need for military transports, cer- 
tainly the U. S. with much more 
extensive and far-flung borders can 
use them to good advantage. It is 
smug and shortsighted to say that 
we have adequate surface facilities, 
for a three- or four-fold gain in 
speed of transportation of heavy 
supplies is an advantage our Army 
and Navy can not afford to pass up. 
Moreover, as has been demonstrated 
repeatedly abroad, air cargo is far 
less vulnerable to enemy bombing. 
Movement of traffic over a vital rail 
or road route can be delayed for 
weeks by the destruction of one 
small part of it—a bridge or a junc- 
tion. But traffic based upon the sky 
truck can be disrupted only by get 
ting at the vehicle itself. 


Must Prepare for Invasion 


National security makes necessary 
the defense of the entire western 
hemisphere. We do not propose to 
let any foreign power get a toe-hold 
in this part of the world. Accord- 
ingly, we are now constructing im- 
portant land, naval and air bases 
to protect the approaches to the con- 
tinent in all directions—in such re- 
mote places as Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland. Dis- 
agreeable as the prospect may be, 
we must prepare for the possible 
collapse of the British Empire and 
for an attempted invasion of this 
rich hemisphere by a combination 
of strong naval and air powers. 

What is the best way to main- 
tain and supply the outer ramparts 
of our great defense system? Surely 
not by surface ships alone. A supply 
auxiliary of swift, heavy-cargo 
transports such as the Martin 156 
mentioned above that could move 
a truly sizeable amount of military 
equipment and personnel would be 
of tremendous value. Instead of 
maintaining large and expensive 
armed forces at each of our remote 
outposts, why not preserve our 
strength intact within continental 
U. S. and move it outward quickly 
in air transports whenever and 
wherever the need arises? 

But employment of cargo planes 
as adjuncts of domestic and hemis- 
pheric military supply systems is 
only a small part of their potential 
usefulness. 

We have in recent months seen 
them used in tactics of offense—sup- 
porting actual occupation of hostile 
or neutral territories. Our military 
experts must set their sights not 
only on what has been and is hap- 
pening in air strategy, but on what 
is likely to happen before long, 
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. 15,000 Troop and Cargo Transports Urged 


Why not flying marines, with 
everything they need—guns, aoe 
fuel, shelter—on a magic carpet o 
sky trucks, whisked to the farthest 
corners of our hemisphere? If, as | 
has already been demonstrated un- 
der conditions of actual warfare, 
regiments and armored tanks can 
be flown to distant objectives, why 
shouldn’t we fit out entire divisions, 
even an army to do likewise? 

A single Douglas sky truck can 
haul 20 men with accoutrement | 
from New York to Newfoundland 
or from Florida to Trinidad in less 
than a single day. Only 1,000 of 
these would be needed to move an | 
entire division. 10,000 of them could | 
ferry an army of 500,000 men to any | 
likely point of hemisphere invasion | 
within a week’s time. Flying di- 
rectly over mountains, oceans, 
jungles, this formidable airmada 
would arrive at the desired objec- 
tive days, perhaps weeks, ahead of 
any surface-borne army or navy— 
exceedingly important in an area 
when tremendous military emphasis 
is placed on mobility and first 
possession. 


Role of Advance Units 


S UCH AN air migration would be 
"a matter of elaborate planning, 
intensive training. Lacking suitable, 
large air bases at the destination or 
along the route, various types of 
specialized advance service units 
would have to precede the main 
force. Fuel tenders, repair planes | 
and, above all, sky trucks of suffi- 
ciently light wing-loading to land 
on difficult terrain with tools and 
personnel trained to build or im- 
prove landing facilities, would pre- 
pare the way. 

Perhaps Uncle Sam’s new portable 
landing strips would be included 
with the first contingent. Then 
would come the main body of sky 
trucks filled with fully armed and 
equipped troops, properly convoyed 
by bombers and long-range fighters 
similar to the German’s new twin- 
engine Messerschmitt 110, which ac- 
cording to British advices, has a 
range of 820 miles at 365 miles per 
hour, of 1,750 miles at 175 miles 
per hour. Thereafter, sky trucks 
and a portion of the combat units 
would wing back home, to return 
with ever mounting supplies of ma- 
terials and men, as did the Germans 
in Norway. 

The problems involved in this sort 
of operation are by no means in- 
superable. We have already proper 
types of fighting and load-hauling 
equipment, as well as the means in 
our great aircraft and automobile 
industries to make them quickly in 
large numbers. All we need to pro- 
cure a powerful, balanced airmada 
is the will to do it, and an appre- 
ciation of the fact that, if we are 
to have it within the next year or 

(Turn to page 30, Col. 1) 





Characteristics of Airplanes Suitable for 
Military Cargo Use 


Junkers Ju523/m Douglas Cargo Plane Martin 156 


(3-engine (2-engine (4-engine 
landplane) landplane) flying boat) 
Rated power (hp.) . 2,280 1,800 3,400 
Gross weight (lbs.) ...... aia 23,200 28,180 80,800 
Empty weight (lbs.) ...........- 15,400 14,905 37,572 
Useful weight (1Ds.) .... a 7,800 13,275 43,228 
Cruising speed (mph.) 176 185 150 
Useful load ratio ‘ 
(Ibs. useful load/rated hp.) .. 3.42 7.38 12.71 


*As used for freight haulage. 
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' served by Pan American Airways with 
the exception of Canadian Colonial’s 
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17 Airlines Offer Air Travel on 
Installment Plan After Mar. I 


Effective Mar. 1, sixteen U. S. airlines and Trans-Canada Air Lines, all 
members of the Air Traffic Conference of America, will offer a plan permit- 
ting the time purchase payment of air travel on tickets of $50 or more. 

Under the new arrangement, a prospective passenger goes to any airline 
ticket office or travel bureau and makes application for travel credit. His 
loan application is forwarded to a local bank for a credit investigation, and 
if the investigation is satisfactory the bank forwards the airline a check 
covering the fare, plus a service charge. 

Use of the plan requires only the signature of the individual, and involves 
no down payment or collateral. It is possible for the passenger to borrow, 
in addition to actual fare, funds to cover other traveling expenses. 

“It is believed that thousands of persons who have done little or no flying, 
due to a lack of ready cash, will now avail themselves of this new oppor- 
tunity to travel by air on credit,” the Air Traffic Conference said. “A recent 
survey showed that 63% of the persons who have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to purchase transportation on the installment plan would have 
stayed at home had the plan not been available. 

“The airlines in adopting this plan are convinced it will enable them to 
tap an enormous new market.” 

The plan, which is similar to the one adopted by the railroads last May 20, 
is being handled by the Travelers Credit Corp. It is claimed that under the 
plan, the railroads have sold 10,000 tickets worth more than $1,000,000 since 
last May, with the average ticket being about $114. 

Payment on the loan under the airline plan is made in one year or less. 
The carrying charge ranges from $7 to $12 per $100, depending upon the 
individual city, with the average being $8. Interest is 6% per annum on the 
unpaid balance of the loan. 





route between New York and Montreal. 
The proposed increases in frequency of 
service are: 

AM 21, Boston to Syracuse, 295 
miles, $71,783.33, and Buffalo to 
Cleveland, 197 miles, $47,936.67. 

AM 26, Bismarck to Huron, 220 


House OK’s More Pay 
Trips for 7 Airlines 


The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved for Senate consideration an ap- 


propriation of $21,280,327 for domestic air miles, $61,028. 
mail payments for the fiscal year starting AM 27, Caribou to Bangor, 167 
July 1, an increase of $840,128 over the miles, $43,887.60. 
current fiscal year. The bulk of the in- AM 34, Buffalo to Washington, 329 
trease is to go for 14 new pay schedules miles, $91,264.60. 
for seven airlines. No provisions were AM 35, Huron to Cheyenne, 560 
made in the regular budget for new miles, $130,326.90. 


AM 39, Jacksonville to New Or- 
leans, 516 miles, $105,470.40. 

AM 40, Atlanta to Tallahassee, 221 
miles, and Memphis to Tallahassee, 
498 miles, and Tallahassee to Tampa, 
298 miles, $114,420.20. 

AM 41, Detroit to Saulte Ste. Marie, 
346 miles, no figure given. 

AM 42, Houston to Brownsville, 
193 miles, and Houston to San An- 
tonio, 313 miles, $90,928.80. 

AM 43, Wichita to Pueblo, 405 
miles, $98,550. 


routes since these will be handled in 
deficiency requests. 

The amount approved by the House for 
foreign air mail is $15,477,831, a net de- 
crease of $769,318 from the current 1941 
appropriation. All of this is for routes 





FIVE-YEAR PICTURE 


PASS. MILES 


Senate approval is expected. 

In naking its report to the House, the 
appropriations committee highly praised 
the domestic carriers. ‘‘There is a con- 
tinued development and expansion of 
domestic aviation,’ it said. ‘There has 
come, with the encouragment of the 
mail payments, the development of the 
air passenger and express business into 
the finest system of domestic airway 
operations that exists any place in the 
world.” 

The net reduction in proposed foreign 
a'r mail payments, the committee said, 
“results from a balancing of a number 
of factors of increase and decrease affect- 
ing rates, changes in schedules, fre- 
quencies, readjustment of routes, etc.” 


~ 
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Delta Asks Extension 


Shreveport to New Orleans 

Delta Air Corp. on Feb. 20, filed for 
amendment of AM-24 certificate, Charles- 
ton, S. C.-Ft. Worth, Tex., permitting an 
extension from intermediate point 
Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, via 
Alexandria and Baton Rouge. 

Application stated that “local service 
between the various points on the pro- 
posed extension becomes particularly 
necessary due to the fact that in Shreve- 
port, Alexandria, Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, are located highly important 
military bases, both old and newly 
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Based on figures from the Air Trans- 
port Association, this graph shows the 
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MCA Charges UAL With Failure to 
Coordinate Denver-KC Schedules 


Mid-Continent Airlines on Feb. 17 
entered a complaint with the CAB charg- 
ing United Air Lines with ignoring for 
two years requests for negotiations to co- 
ordinate service between Denver and 
Kansas City through connections and 
additional schedules at Omaha. 

The complaint was the first of its kind 
to be filed since enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Section 404(a) of the 
Act, one of the sections upon which MCA 
bases its complaint, states: “It shall be 
the duty of every air carrier to provide 
and furnish interstate and overseas air 
transportation, as authorized by its cer- 
tificate, upon reasonable request there- 
for and to provide reasonable through 
service in such air transportation in con- 
nection with other air carriers . Pas 

United has on file with the CAB an 
application for a Des Moines-Kansas City- 
Denver service. Other carriers are also 
seeking a Denver-Kansas City route, and 
all applications have been opposed by 
MCA, which states that adequate service 
can be offered through connections. 

Equipment Interchange Asked 

“Within recent months, complainant 

. has, without success, requested the 
cooperation of United to the end that the 
carriers might engage in negotiation, con- 
templating the consummation of an 
equipment interchange agreement for the 
establishment of a more convenient Den- 
ver-Kansas City service,"” MCA said. “It 
is known to complainant that United has, 
in effect, a number of shuttle services be- 
tween various intermediate points on its 
route. No attempt has been made by 
this carrier to offer a comparable service 
between Denver and Omaha or between 
Denver and Chicago to afford a better 
Denver-Kansas City service.” 

The pattern of the air transportation 
map of the future “should not be evolved 
through an indiscriminate installation of 
new airline routes wherever difficulties 
prevent immediate coordinated service 
through connections,” the complaint con- 
tinued, “Many instances can be found 
in the existing pattern . . . where addi- 
tional shuttle services and schedules are 
operated for the purpose of allowing two 
or more carriers, in cooperation with each 


other, to furnish an improved and ade 
quate local service. The proper develop. 
ment of air transportation makes such co- 
ordination through revision in departure 
and arrival times and through increased 
frequencies imperative. If it is possible 
for United to afford, for example, a 
shuttle service between Omaha and Chi- 
cago end Lincoln and Omaha, is it un- 
reasonable to expect a comparable shuttle 
between Denver and Chicago or Denver 
and Omaha? 
UAL ‘Remiss’ in Duty 

“United has been remiss in its statu- 
tory duty to develop air transportation 
insofar as Denver-Kansas City traffic is 
concerned, and has not properly main- 
tained through its personnel at Denver 
a proper stimulation and developmental 
effort in the promotion of this local busi- 
ness The fact remains that the 
actions of United Air Lines constitute an 
omission by it in derogation of its duties 
and responsibilities under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to itself, to another air car- 
rier and to the public.” 

The issue raised by the complaint in- 
volves not only Denver-Kansas City but 
also the “entire future of air transporta- 
tion in the U. S.," MCA stated. “The 
problems exemplified by the problem 
herein raised have been faced and are 
being faced by all of the intermediate 
north-south air carriers in the country 
in their efforts to develop to the full 
extent of route potential the traffic car- 
ried,” it added. 

The success with which coordination 
of service can be effected at Omaha and 
at Des Moines “will indicate the success 
with which carriers can and will co- 
ordinate service throughout the country,” 
the company explained. “Failing such 
coordination, the development of non- 
mail revenues will be materially re- 
stricted. That very chaos and uneco- 
nomic duplication of facilities which the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was in- 
tended to abolish will return to plague 
the industry, and with greater intensity.” 

The complaint was filed with the CAB 
by John S. Wynne, general counsel for 
MCA. 





New Routes Awarded 
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PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
DELTA AIR CORPORATION 


trend of revenue passenger mile totals 
as reported by domestic airlines for 
1936 to 1940 inclusive. Accidents and 
unfavorable weather are accountable 
for the slump in November and De- 
ecember, 1940. 


created in the program of national de- 
fense.” Non-stop service between 
Shreveport and New Orleans, and/or 
between Dallas and New Orleans would 
be inaugurated as soon as found to be 
in public interest, it is indicated. 


The above map shows the new routes awarded in a recent decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Existing routes are not shown. The Augusta-Savannah line 
is an extension of Delta’s present AM24, Ft. Worth-Charleston. Delta conducted 
the first survey flight over the Cincinnati-Atlanta route on Feb. 11. 
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py ED with the defense of America’s 
skies, the U.S. Army Air Corps has 





developed a swift and formidable line of 


pursuit aircraft. 


Distinguished by its speed and fighting 
ability, the high-altitude Republic Aviation 
“‘Lancer” with Curtiss Electric Propellers, 


takes its place among those planes that 


are filling the exacting requirements of 


America’s national defense. 


CURTISS PROPELLER DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation * CALDWELL, N. J. 
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“Pioneer 


|. Fe 
Precision 
A Pioneer instrument gear 
has to be more accurate 
than many a watch-gear 
(a watch operates in 
only oe direction, al 
ways under spring load 
Here's a typical gear 
inspection, on a Mi 
crograph Compara 
tor—a 200-diameter 
magnification that 
makes a fine pen 
cil mark seem 2 
inches wide! 


/ New plant facilities to 
answer Americas call for 
more Pioneer Instruments! 


Only a few weeks ago, you read of a vast expansion of Pioneer's 
precision manufacturing facilities into a modern, air-conditioned 
Bendix plant in Philadelphia. Even in that brief time, the “growing- 
pains’ of our nation’s march toward impregnable defense have 
necessitated additional Pioneer facilities in still other cities! 
Pioneer precision must not, and will not fail either America’s 
defense forces or America's air commerce. Pioneer Aircraft Instru- 
ments are being produced in greater and greater quantities, and as 


carefully as ever—which means as carefully as is humanly possible. 


Fioneet INSTRUMENT 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





Pioneer Sensitive Altimeter 








Express Shipments 
Over 1,000,000 in °40 


Air Express shipments in 1940 totaled 
1.078.189, an increase of 23.81% over 1939, 
marking the largest one-year total in the 
13-year history of the service, according 
to the air express division of Railway 
Express Agency. 

Tonnage was up 31.61% to 3,850 tons, 
while average weight per shipment in- 
creased almost half a pound to 7.1 Ibs. 
Domestic air express revenue for the 
year exceeded $3,000,000, and payments 
to the airlines by REA were up 27.2% 
over 1939. 

Shipments to and from off-airline 
points totaled 192,429, up 33.3%. Gross 
revenue from these shipments advanced 
40.2% with an average revenue 73¢ higher 
than from the shipments moving en- 
tirely by air between the 269 airport 
cities in the U. S. 

“Increased mileage and frequency of 
service by domestic airlines and increased 
use of air express to speed national de- 
| fense preparations were among the fac- 
tors contributing to the all-time high 
totals set in 1940," REA said. 

In 1940, there were 109,386 international 
air express shipments, an increase of 
37.9% over 1939. 
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Navy Uses Air Express 





This 750-lb. Diesel engine crankshaft 
was recently shipped via air express 
from Chicago to Wake Island in the 
Pacific, as a replacement in a power 
shovel being used on a Navy national 
defense project. United Air Lines and 
Pan American handled the shipment. 
The $500 crankshaft, made by Buda 
Co., Harvey, Ill., reportedly cost about 
$4,300 to ship air express. 


| Jump in Commercial Revenues to Decrease 


Airlines’ Mail Pay, CAA Report Says 


Airline commercial revenues “are in- 
creasing so satisfactorily as to justify the 
expectation that soon the government aid 
to a number of carriers may be substan- 
tially reduced,” according to the annual 
report of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
for the fiscal year 1940, ended June 30, 
1940. 
| “According to present prospects, eco- 
nomic instability is no longer threaten- 

ing the industry.” the report said. 

Domestic airlines flew 99,126,719 miles 
and carried 2,225,319 revenue passengers 
in fiscal 1940, it continued. These repre- 
sent increases of 22,732,003 and 841,896. 
respectively, over the preceding year. 
Pound-miles of air mail totaled 18,675,- 
595,509, an increase of 2,858,068,537 over 
1939. 

“Operating profits from such operations 
jumped $4,751,717.82, reaching a 1940 total 
of $6,150,399.03,"" the CAA said. 

U. S. carriers in foreign operation flew 
8,649,694 revenue miles, and increased 
their passenger-miles flown by 27,510,985 
to 98,364,940. Pounds of mail increased 
49.88%, totaling 817,674 for the year. 

| Approximately 74.371 airman certifi- 
cates (pilots, inspectors, mechanics, traffic 
| 


Domestic Mail Revenue 


Equals 2.5% P.O. Total 


The $19,122,905 revenues from domes- 
tic air mail were 2.555% of all Post 
Office revenues in fiscal 1940, ended 
June 30, last, according to P. O. cost 
ascertainment figures. 

A total of 10,799,195 lbs. of air mail 
was carried, which was .184% of all 

| mail. This mail was composed of 
259,188,781 pieces, or 934% of the P. O. 
total. Average revenue per pound was 
177.07714 cents, and average revenue 
per piece 7.37798 cents. Average weight 
per piece was .671 ounces. 

Foreign air mail revenues of $3,776,- 
027 (outgoing only) were .504% of total; 
| 567,275 lbs. carried were .010%; 13,- 

527,457 pieces were .049%; average rev- 

enue per pound was 665.64321 cents; 

average revenue per piece was 27,91380 

cents, and average weight was .671 
| ounces. 


First Day-Night Flight Marked 


The 20th anniversary of the first trans- 
continental day and night flight of 1921. 
° made to convince Congress that the speed 
of air mail justified continued appropria- 
tions, was celebrated Feb. 22-23. Jack 
Knignt, 2,400,000-mile pilot, now director 
of public education for United Air Lines, 
covered the entire night portion of the 
trip from North Platte to Chicago, with 
the aid of farmers’ bonfires. 





men, etc., exclusive of air carrier airman 
certificates) were granted during the 
year. 

Concerning air mail rates, the report 
said that the CAA “has been fully con- 
scious on the one hand of the desir- 
ability of approaching as rapidly as pos- 
sible the time when no supplemental 
payments. in addition to such reasonable 
payments for transporting the mail by 
air, will be paid to air carriers generally 


ton 


or arc , 


Foreign Air Mail Payments Exceeded 


Revenues by $5,152,591 in Fiscal °40 


Payments to U. S. foreign air mail 
carriers in the fiscal year 1940, ended 
June 30, last, exceeded postage reve- 
nues by $5,152,501, according to figures 
compiled by the Post Office Dept 

In fiscal 1940. postage revenues to- 
taled $7,272,130 on foreign air mail, 
compared with actual payments to the 
various carriers, the majority of which 
are included in the Pan American Air- 
ways System, of $12,424,721. 

In fiscal 1939, the P.O.’s loss on for- 
eign air mail was $5,313,532, with reve- 
nues totaling $3,925,512 against pay- 
ments of $9,239,044. 

Only two foreign 
profit in fiscal 1940: Miami-Cristoba! 
$552,285, and Miami-Havana, $49,544. 
The trans-Atlantic service lost about 
$228,500 for the year. However, P. O 
figures for the month of August, which 
is in fiscal 1941, show that during that 
month this service realized a profit of 
$39,641, and P.O. officials expect thi- 
trend to continue. 

According to the annual report of the 
Postmaster General, foreign air mail 
routes at the end of the fiscal year 
totaled 35,752 miles. Mileage flown on 
&@ pay basis during the year was 5,909,- 


routes showed 4a 


372, an increase of 10.30% over fiscel 
1939. 

The war has had the effect of 
“greatly increasing’’ the volume of 


5-Year Report on Foreign Air Mail Carriers 


The following statistical data appeared in the report accompanying the Post Office 
Department appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1942. 
carrier other than Pan American Airways is Canadian Colonial Airways (New York- 


Montreal). 


Total revenues of foreign air mail carriers, miles fiown in mail service, poundage of 
air mail transported, and postage and service revenues for the fiscal years 1935 


to 1940, inclusive: 
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trans-Atlantic air mail, both in-bound 
and out-bound, “due in part to the 
hazards of slowness of steamship trans- 
portation,”’ the report said. 

The unusual size of trans-Atlantic 
mail loads is shown by the report, 
which states that on the northern 
route to Southampton (before Neu- 
trality Act), 14,107 lbs. were carried on 
13 eastward flights to the end of Sep- 
tember, 1939, or an average of 1,085 lbs. 


per flight. Westward, 8,175 lbs. were 
carried on 13 flights, or 629 lbs. per 
flight. 


The southern route, which operated 
during the entire year, carried 142,098 
lbs. on 69 outbound flights, or 2,059 
lbs. per flight, and transported 101,631 
lbs. inbound on 68 flights, or 1,495 
average. 

Air mail dispatched during the year 
to Mexico, Central and South America 
and the West Indies increased 23.5%, 
and the mails received therefrom in- 
creased 13.4%. 

The trans-Pacific route carried an 
average of 503 lbs. per trip San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu, and 713 lbs. in the op- 
posite direction, an increase of 7.1% | 
over the previous year. West of Hono- 
lulu, an average of 336 lbs. per flight 
was dispatched and 304 Ibs. received, a 
decrease of 56% from the previous 
year, 


The only foreign air mail 
































and, on the other hand, of its responsi- = — ~~} _ —————— 

bility for carrying out the mandate of the See _ 1836 1837 sss 1939 : 1940 

Act to fix air mail rates which will en- Express revenue .. $141,937.72 $209,199.39 $460,974.27 $526,000.00 $708,000.00 

able the air carriers to maintain Passenger revenue. 1,375,747.22 2,052.358.02 4,443,620.39 4.572,000.00 7,917,000.00 

Se See © Total 1,517,684.94 2,261,557.41 4,904,594.66 5,098,000.00 8,625,000.00 

charact nd quality re- °o . 917,084.94 2,261,597.41 4,904,994.66 5,098,000.00 8,625,000. 

an a eS os ae. 6.610.27115 7,880.001.17 | 8.579.524.57 9.224.816.49 12.424.721.69 

the postal service and the national de- Grand total oo CEASED SSS SS SSR EIO.SS LACE Sl 9,721.69 

fense.” Various studies of the rate-mak- yjaij-miles flown 3,754,537.3 4,448,608.3 4,994,557.6  5.357,405.1 5,907,124.5 

ing problem have been made throughout Average mail pay 

the year, it said. per mile ........ $1.7606 $1.7713 $1.7178 $1.7219 $2.1033 | 
“Experience has indicated several re- Pounds of mail 

spects in which it is thought that the transported .... 284,258 384,695 454,741 545,554 816,593 

Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 should be ; : 

a “ Postage revenue 1,197,586.41 $1,868,782.75 $2,207,979.06 $2.459,501.17 $4,810,215.21 
amended,” the report stated. “Specific Servite revenue .. *L487'36268 "1.995357.57 °1.962,597.77 °1.943.658.95 ”2.461,914.84 
recommendations for amendments ° \ 
will be separately submitted to Con- Total revenue . 2,685,149.09 3,864,140.32 4,170,516.83 4,403,160.12 7,272,130.05 
gress.” 

International Air Mail Service 
Revenues, expenditures and excess of apportioned expenditures over revenues for the fiscal years shown for air 
mail service from the U. S. to foreign countries. Source: appropriations committee of House of en ~~ ‘ 
cess 0 
Apportioned 
Postage Service Total Expenditures 
Fiscal Year Revenue Revenue Revenue Expenditures over Revenues 
PY dad kin es wie hbdited Ghee he sie be keeleae $1,197,586.41 $1,487,562.68 $2,685,149.09 $6,993,470.42 $4,308,321.33 
1937 1,868,782.75 1,995,357.57 3,864,140.32 7,121,695.44 3,257,555.12 
1938 2,207,979.06 1,962,537.77 4,170,516 .83 9,063,345.73 4,892,828.90 
1939 2,459,501.17 1,943,658.95 4,403,160.12 9,239,044.89 4,835,884.77 
1940 . , nineewd ution 4,810,215.21 2,461,914.84 7,272,130.05 12,416,516.00 5,144,385.95 
Note: Above covers Pan American Airways and Canadian Colonial Airways. 
Average Haul of Mail Matter, Fiscal 1940 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
° 300 600 900 1200 i500 Over 1500 
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‘Chances for New Airlines Believed 
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Lessened by CAB’s Dixie Decision 


The chances of new air transport 
companies receiving certificates of 


. convenience and necessity were be- 


lieved to have been given a set-back 
by the philosophy expressed recently 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 


_ its decision awarding a Pittsburgh- 


Birmingham route to Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. 

In its decision, the Board over- 
ruled its examiners, who had recom- 
mended the route for Dixie Airlines, 
a new company. In doing so, that 
Board said there were enough air- 
lines now operating “to insure against 
monopoly in respect to the average 
new route case, and we believe that 
the present domestic air transporta- 
tion system can by proper super- 
vision be integrated and expanded 
in a manner that will in general 
afford the competition necessary for 
the development of that system in 
the manner contemplated by the 
Act.” (italics supplied) 

The decision also contained the 
following significant statement: “In 
the absence of particular circum- 


stances presenting an affirmative 


reason for a new carrier there ap- 
pears to be no inherent desirability 
of increasing the present number of 
carriers merely for the purpose of 
numerically enlarging the industry.” 

When questioned, one Board mem- 
ber denied that this philosophy com- 
pletely shut the door on new com- 
panies. He explained that if both 
an established airline and a new 
carrier were applying for the same 
route, and all other things were 
equal, the CAB would not be inclined 
to award the line to the new com- 
pany just to enlarge the industry. 
On the other hand, he added, there 
might be proposed routes, perhaps 
connecting two existing routes, 
which it would not be advantageous 
for any existing carrier to operate. 

Other CAB officials, not Board 
members, expressed the opinion, 
however, that if the Dixie decision 
does not entirely eliminate new car- 
riers, such carriers will “have two 
strikes on them.” These sources 
believe that, in general, the decision 
makes the outlook of new air car- 
riers “very black.” 





Along the Lines 


Pan American Airways reports that 
air travel to and from Latin America 
through the Miami gateway increased 
26% in 1940 over 1939. Passengers 
totaled 77,248, compared with 61,484 
the previous year. 

Inland Air Lines has opened new 
offices at Casper, Wyo., with Judd 
Walker, general traffic manager, in 
charge of accounting department, and 
Rosemary Hemingway in charge of 
ticket office. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines ex- 
pects to inaugurate its newly author- 
ized Houston-Memphis_ service on 
Mar. 1, about the time the company’s 
main overhaul base is to be moved 
from St. Louis to Memphis. General 
Office staff will follow to Memphis be- 
tween Apr. 1 and 15. 

Western Air Express has slashed 
round-trip fares between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City, Butte, Helena, 


Great Falls and Idaho cities, some 
16% to less than 34gc a mile. Typical 
example of new excursion rate is 
round-trip fare of $43.44 for the 1,616- 
mile flight Los Angeles-Salt Lake City. 
New fares are “lowest in air trans- 
portation history,” states Thomas 
Wolfe, yice president-traffic. 

United Air Lines has announced a 
17% reduction in fares between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, plus an operat- 
ing tariff which permits interchange 
of tickets with Western Air Express 
so that, round trips can be made over 
both lines at no additional cost. 


Airline Men Write Articles 


Articles by Louis P. Marechal, TWA 
Philadelphia sales manager, and Clinton 
L. Mellor of Eastern Air Lines Inc. appear 
in the January issue of The Lantern, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Evening School 
of Accounts and Finance student publi- 
cation. 
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merican Aviation for March 


A new company known as Western United Airways recently ran advertisements 
in Pittsburgh papers announcing a new service whereby the company offered 
to accept telephone messages at Pittsburgh’s Allegheny County Airport, fly 
them anywhere in the U. S. and deliver them to the addressee by telephone. 
Cost of the service is three words for one cent plus a 10c “handling” charge. 
Western United, not connected with any telegraph company, sends the customer 
a copy of his message for his files. 
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TOM HARDIN HEADS 
‘ try “ea a , % ‘ ‘ 
SOUTHWEST FEEDER 
Resigns as TWA Vice President to 
Manage Proposed Airline Feeder 
Network 
Thomas O. Hardin, former chairman 
of the Air Safety Board and more re- 
cently vice president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air Inc., has been appointed 
president and general manager of South- 
west Feeder Airlines Inc., with offices in 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The company has filed for a system 
of air mail, passenger and express feeder 
routes in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas and 
Louisiana and has applied to the CAB 
for a permanent certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity. 

Hardin returned early in January from 
an extended trip in South and Central 
America in connection with the air mail 
rate investigation of Pan American Air- 
ways undertaken by the CAB. Hardin 
accompanied Samuel Gates, interna- 
tional consultant to the CAB, as technical 
expert and adviser. At this time Hardin 
was on leave of absence from TWA. 

In July 1938, he was appointed to the 
Air Safety Board by President Roosevelt 
and served as member and chairman 
until July 1, 1940, when that agency 
was abolished. Then he joined TWA as 
vice president. 

“Feeder airlines will be the next big 
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British to Fly Atlantic? 

Scheduled British mail and 
passenger air service across th« 
Atlantic will be operated next 
summer by British Overseas 
Airways Corp., according to Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, air secretary 








forward step in air transportation,” 
Hardin said on his appointment. “This 
distinctive type of service will make 


available to the masses, air transportation 


at fares they can afford. The public 
needs and deserves this service. To the 
southwest and midwest, where dis- 


tances are great and other forms of trans- 
portation are not adequate, feeder air- 
lines will fill a much-needed gap in 
transportation and communication.” 


KC Honors Tomlinson 

D. W. “Tommy” Tomlinson, TWA vice 
president in charge of engineering, has 
been voted Kansas City, Mo.’s out- 
standing aviation figure of 1940 for his 
experimental flying in the sub-stratos- 
phere preceding the airline’s inaugura- 
tion of a fleet of Stratoliners. 

The award, announced by the National 
Aeronautic Association’s Kansas City 
chapter, is the second to go to a TWA 
official. Paul E. Richter, executive vice 
president, was voted the honor in 1938 
and J. D. Bowersock, Kansas City Star 
aviation editor, in 1939. 








Putnam Asks Higher Mail Pay for C & S 


to Erase ‘Dangerous’ Operating Losses 


Recent losses experienced by Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines have put the com- 
pany in a “highly dangerous situation” 
financially, Carleton Putnam, C & S presi- 
dent, told CAB Examiners Francis W. 
Brown and John Belt during hearings 
held, Feb. 12-20, as part of the CAB’s 
investigation into air mail rates and on 
the company’s application for upward 
readjustment of rates. C & S which now 
receives 32c per mile on AM-8, Chicago- 
New Orleans, requested a base rate of 44c 
on both AM-8 and AM-53, the new 
Houston-Memphis route over which serv- 
ice is scheduled to start Mar. 1. 

Putnam testified that the airline’s def- 
icit on Feb. 1 was about $110,000, and 
“for a company of our size, with our 
resources and severe charter provisions, 
this is a highly dangerous situation, and 
must be speedily remedied . . 

“Without doubt, I believe our major 
financial problem to be the fact that as a 
result of the inauguration of our new 
Douglas service we are faced with tre- 
mendous losses which cannot be con- 
tinued without running the company into 
bankruptcy.” he said. If deficits con- 
tinue into next fall, he suggested, the 
company may have to make its fourth 
dividend default and “will face one of 
the major default clauses under our char- 
ter. If this occurs, of course, the manage- 
ment will be swept from control and the 
destiny of the company will no longer 
be in the hands of those who have 
built it up from the beginning.” 


Salary Increases 


Putnam placed the total cost of the re- 
equipment program, including four 
Douglas DC-3 planes, at $600,000. The 
company secured a loan from American 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Discussing salaries, he said that he re- 
ceives $12,000 a year, while Amos Cul- 
bert, vice president-treasurer, Bruce E. 
Braun, vice president-operations, and 
D: D. Walker, vice president-secretary,. 
each receive $10,000. It is intended to 
raise Putnam to $15,000 and the others to 
$12,500. 

Amos Culbert, explaining the need for 
general wage increases for company em- 
ployes, declared that the pay boosts are 
necessary to keep experienced personnel 
who would otherwise be attracted by the 
higher wage levels offered by expanding 
aircraft manufacturers. 

On AM-8, assuming a mail rate of 44c 
on all scheduled mileage flown and using 
Post Office mileage, C & S expects net 
revenue from operations of $223,609 for 
calendar 1941. Net profit after deduc- 
tions and taxes would be $147,116. ‘The 


same rate applied to AM-53 for year 
Mar. 1, 1941, to Feb. 28, 1942, would en- 
able the company to obtain $67.249 net 
revenue from operations. Net profit is 





These laughing gentlemen attended 
the reception and party on Feb. 10 
which marked the opening of North- 
west Airlines’ new sales and ticket 
office at 33 E. Monroe St., Chicago, 
constructed at a cost of more than 
$10,000, replacing the former NWA 
office in the Palmer House. Left to 
right are fec DuRose, superintendent 
of reservations; Joseph A. Ferris, direc- 
tor of publicity; A. G. “Bert” Kinsman, 
general traffic manager, and L. S. Reid, 
Chicago district traffic manager. 


Ist Wholly-Owned Office 














Purchasing the first airline ticket in 
the new city ticket office of Pennsyl- 


vania-Central Airlines in Buffalo is 
Gerry Reddy, president of Reddy Ad- 
vertising Corp. At the counter is W. 
I. Gates, district traffic manager for 
PCA. City Passenger Agent Paul B. 
Davis is seated in the background. 
Located in Buffalo’s Genesee Blidg., the 
new development marks the first whol- 
ly-owned PCA city ticket office. 
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buy, at any price. We back it with 
the reputation of this long-estab- 
lished company . . . and without 


« 
hesitation we'll stake our radio 
future on your judgment of it. 
Space limitations prevent illus- 


trating more than a few repre- 
sentative types of equipment. 


For complete information, write MODEL UHR-140G, ULTRA HIGH 
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' House Votes Down Air Mail Funds 


Asked by P.O. for American Export 


Committee Favors Monopoly in Trans-Atlantic Air 
Service Rather Than Competitive Routes; 
Senate Now Faces the Issuc 


(TOUGHEST air transport battle 
the Capital has seen in some 
years began a few weeks ago in the 
appropriations committee of the 
House of Representatives and still 
has several more rounds to go be- 
fore the episode is finished. Round 
One ended in a complete victory for 
Pan American Airways Inc. when 
the House committee recommended 
that no air mail funds be voted for 
American Export Airlines and the 
House sustained the committee’s re- 
port a few days later. 

American Export officials, stunned 
by the House verdict, continued to 
fight for sufficient funds to begin 
carrying mail across the Atlantic, 
and turned their attention to the 
Senate where the matter comes up 
very shortly before the Senate ap- 
propriations committee and subse- 
quently on the floor of the Senate. 

If the Senate follows the House 
action, American Export is “out in 
the cold” again in its efforts to use 
the certificate of convenience and 
necessity granted it by the Civil 
Aeronautics Poard, and will have 
to await the next session of Congress 
—next year—when the effort to ob- 
tain funds may be even more diffi- 
cult in view of the precedent estab- 
lished this session if the Senate does 
not alter the House action. 

Few requests for funds ever have 
had stronger support than the Am- 
erican Export case. Not only has 
the company received a certificate 
signed by the President—which 
means White House ——— 
the com ’s proposal to fly the 
Atlantic aoe bee aeouate endorsed 
by the State Department, the Post 
Office Department, and the Navy 
Department. The House sub-com- 
mittee on Post Office appropriations 
—consisting of seven men—devoted 
an extraordinary amount of time 
to the request and virtually went 
through all of the motions of re- 
trying the case, thus challenging the 
agency (CAB) which it had created 
to handle such matters. 

The issue boils down simply to 
one of monoply and the House ap- 
propriations committee strongly 
recommends maintenance of the 
monopoly of operating the U. S. 
international air services now en- 
joyed by Pan American Airways. 
Pan American has openly pleaded 
for continuation of the monoply on 
grounds that a competitor in the 
trans-Atlantic will seriously injure 
its financial position. It now 
operating twice weekly to Lisbon 
and desires to operate six times 


weekly when its new Clippers are 
available. 
Several syndicated newspaper 


columnists Ernest Lindley and Ray- 
mond Clapper, devoted columns to 
the House action. “The House has 
turned up again with what the Ad- 
ministration considers to be short- 
sighted economizing in the wrong 
place,” Clapper wrote on Feb. 17. 


“This time the House has cheese- 
pared $1,200,000—which is_ small 
change in Congress these days—out 
of an appropriation bill and thereby 
knocked out a new air service to 


Europe which had the endorsement 
of the government. 

“Government people think that all 
possible experience in ocean flying 
should be accumulated now. Trans- 
Atlantic flying facilities are taxed 
and only those who have inside pull 
can fly to Europe without long waits. 
Passenger accommodations are often 
cancelled to make room for mail. 
Ocean flying is now a monoply sub- 
sidized by the government to the ex- 
tent of more than $1,000,000 a month. 
The government policy is to en- 
courage competition in order to im- 
prove service, expand facilities, ob- 
tain more experience in ocean fly- 
ing, train flying personnel, and ac- 
quire the strongest possible foothold 
in ocean-air transportation against 
the intense competition e ted 
when other nations come back into 
the business after the war.” 

American Export officials assert 
they have actually spent $3,500,000 
up to the present time in preparation 
for the service. A two-engine Con- 
solidated PBY flying boat is ready 
to start mail service to Lisbon and 
three large four-engine Sikorsky 
flying boats capable of non-stop trips 
to Lisbon are in various stages of 
construction. The first of the three 
planes is scheduled for delivery 
early in the fall. 

The company has followed legal 
procedure throughout its efforts to 
launch the trans-Atlantic route. Ex- 
tended hearings were held before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, with 
Pan American as an _ intervenor. 
Strong support has been given by 
other agencies. But Pan American 
has taken the decision to the courts 
in an effort to keep its potential 
competitor out of the Atlantic serv- 
ice. It was signally successful in 
the House of Representatives. 


‘American Export Pioneered’ 


OHN E. SLATER, executive vice 

president of American Export, 
appeared before the committee for 
one of the longest sessions the com- 
mittee has ever held on one subject. 
At one point when a committee 
member mentioned the pioneering 
of Pan American, Slater shot back: 
“Oh no, they did not. We made 
various surveys before they made 
their first flight and we made three 
round-trip survey flights when their 
operations had just commenced. 

ey did not do all the pioneering; 
we helped.” 

At one point in the hearings, 
Slater, who had been asked scores 
of questions with the Congressmen 
usually supplying their own answers, 
blew up and said: “They (Pan 
American) have been attempting to 
discredit us in the halls of Congress 
and everywhere else, if you will 
pardon my saying so. I would be 
glad to ride on our own proposition 
on its merits, aside from anything 
else.” 

Members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board appeared in favor of the new 
service. So did officials of the Post 
Office and State Departments. All 
gave unqualified endorsement of the 
route. Later on, Juan Terry Trippe, 
president of Pan American, appeared 
and gave reasons why he believed 
his company would be injured by 
having a competitor and said that 
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his company was’ anxious to fly six 
trips weekly and could do it far 
more economically than by dividing 
the mail between two companies. 


American Export had made no 
specific request for funds and testi- 
fied, in fact, that it had no prior 
knowledge of how much would be 
asked. The request came from the 
Post Office Department which testi- 
fied that it would place mail on 
American Export flying boats. There 
is no contract for trans-Atlantic mail 
service, but since Pan American is 
the only carrier, it carries all the 
available air mail. 


The Post Office requested $1,229,- 
736 for the fiscal year starting July 1, 
for Export. This was for one trip 
a week outbound with its present 
flying boat, and for additional trips 
after the Sikorsky boats are de- 
livered. 


Pan American has proposed, ac- 
cording to testimony, to operate six 
times weekly with payment of $21,- 
600 per trip for the first two round- 
trips a week, $13,800 for the third 
round-trip, $9,000 for the fourth, 
$8,500 for the fifth and $8,000 for the 
sixth. 

The Post Office estimates called 
for $29,418 per one round-trip by 
American Export, figured on the 
basis of CAB figures for once-a- 
week service by Pan American. 
With additional trips, this figure 
would be reduced, probably to a 
comparable figure with Pan Ameri- 
can’s. 

The House committee went to 
considerable length to justify its 
recommendation turning down Ex- 
port. “Brushing aside incidental 
considerations,” it said, “it seems to 
the committee that the fundamental 
question for decision is whether the 
pore is justified in expending 

1,500,000 or more a year in assist- 
ing another carrier in this field of 
operation in order to provide com- 
petition between American flag air- 
lines at a time when world trade 
conditions are disjointed and dis- 
rupted by war and without knowing 
what foreign air-carrier competition 
is to be met when normal conditions 
may be restored.” 


Later on in its report the com- 
mittee said: 





Weather 


Because more and more airline pat- 
rons are listening to morning weather 
reports on the radio and deciding 
whether to fly on the basis of these 
reports, Herb Ford. district sales man- 
ager for American Airlines, in Wash- 
ington, has sold a local radio station, 
WOL. on the idea of adding a sentence 
following the morning weather report 
on days which appear to be bad 
running about as follows “This 
weather report has nothing to do with 
flying conditions. Call your airline 
office for flying weather.’" Ford hopes 
the idea will spread throughout the 
country. 











“Based upon statements of the two 
companies, the committee cannot di- 
vide the present mail pay on this 
route between the companies on the 
basis of mail carried by each and 
make a_ successful operation for 
either company. 

“The question resolves itself solely 
whether there should an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $1,529,736 
and place another carrier in the field 
with the expectation that in the fu- 
ture, when the world has resumed 
normal peace pursuits, there will be 
better and cheaper air operations 
from the U. S. to foreign countries 
that will redound to the benefit of 
our commerce and trade through 
the medium of two companies in- 
stead of providing a lesser amount 
and keep the operation all in the 
hands of one carrier. 

“Air carriers operated by foreign 
countries are either government- 
owned, or heavily subsidized under 
government direction. After the 
restoration of peace, that is the com- 
petition that the U. S. can expect. 
It will be stiff competition, perhaps 
ruthless competition, and our prob- 
lems as a nation will not be the 
problem of trying to get competition 
between our own companies but 
trying to keep a competent Ameri- 
can concern going in foreign terri- 
tory against air carrier competition 
of the nations that will avidly be 
seeking the trade of other nations.” 

During the testimony it was re- 
vealed that Pan American made an 
operating profit of $243,619.08 on its 
trans-Atlantic division during the 
fiscal year 1940. 





points are served by TACA 


Guatemala-San Salvador 
One-way fare ‘ 
Regular round-trip fare 
Excursion round-trip 


One-way fare 


Regular round-trip . 
Excursion round-trip . 


One-way fare 
Regular round-trip 


Regular round-trip . 
Excursion round-trip .... 


One-way fare 
Regular round-trip 
Excursion round-trip 





Competitive Fares 
John E. Slater, executive vice president of American Export Airlines, sub- 
mitted as part of his testimony before the House appropriations committee 
the following examples of variations in the per-mile rate between compcti- 
tive and noncompetitive points on Pan American Airways. 
in Central 
American Export, subject to CAB approval. 


COMPETITIVE 
distance 117 miles 


NON-COMPETITIVE 


Guatemala-Tapachula, Mexico, distance 122 miles: 
wesens $18.00 or 14.8 cents per mile 


Regular round-trip fare .............. 32.40 or 13.3 cents per mile 
Excursion round-trip .............+.+: None 
COMPETITIVE 
San Jose-Tegucigalpa, distance 354 miles: 
One-way fare ....... PPG RET ee $38.00 or 10.7 cents per mile 


NON-COMPETITIVE 
Cristobal-Barranquilla, distance 387 miles: 


Excursion round-trip ‘ None 
COMPETITIVE 
San Salvador-Managua, distance 278 miles: 
tek aasehaceeeen exist én $28.00 or 10.1 cents per mile 


NON-COMPETITIVE 
Barranquilla-Maracaibo, distance 227 miles: 


The competitive 


America, recently acquired by 


$13.00 or 11.1 cents per mile 
22.40 or 10.0 cents per mile 
19.50 or 8.3 cents per mile 


0.7 
68.40 or 9.7 cents per mile 
57.00 or 8.1 cents per mile 


$53.00 or 13.7 cents per mile 
95.40 or 12.3 cents per mile 


0.1 
50.40 or 9.1 cents per mile 
42.00 or 7.6 cents per mile 


$35.00 or 15.4 cents per mile 
63.00 or 13.9 cents per mile 
None 
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16,000 LANDINGS AND 


TAKE-OFFS A WEEK 











THEY PREFER iin 


More railroad roliing equip t in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texece then 
with any other brand. 





More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chiel 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


More scheduled airline mileage within 
the U.S. and te other countries is own 
with Texoce than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texece 
then with any ether brand. 


More copper is produced in the U. $. 
by mines using Texaco Products than 
by all other copper mines combined. 
More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U.S. is lubricated with Texece then 
with any other brand. 


‘oe: aed 





More Diesel horsep on 
trainsinthe U.S. islubricated with Texeco 
than with all other brands combined. 





aft 





TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 


METROPOLITAN 
every Satur- 
day afternoon 
Nec See local 
newspape 


FRED ALLEN in » ful'- 






r for 
time and station. 





WM. BARCOFF, President of Aviation Facilitie<, 
Inc., where the planes of many prominent aviation 
enthusiasts are serviced and kept in top condition. 
JACK DEAN is Vice President of Aviation Facili- 
ties Inc. 


OCATED 10 miles southeast of Father Knickerbocker’s New York City 
Hall, Floyd Bennett Field rates as one of the busiest airports in the 

Country. 16,000 landings and take-offs in a week. That's busy. 

The use of this field by the Coast Guard, Naval Reserve, Naval Neutral- 
ity Patrol, and several flying schools account for most of the activities. 

There are always available top-flight inspection service, expert tune-up, 
and Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

New Texaco Airplane Oil keeps engines clean with wear at minimum. 

Texaco Aviation Gasoline assures fast warm-up and high power output. 


More scheduled airline mileage within the U. S. and to other 
countries is flown with Texaco than with any other brand 
The performance of Texaco in the aviation field has also made it preferred 

in the fields listed in the panel. 

Buyers in these fields are enjoying many benefits from using Texaco 
Lubricants and Fuels. 

Experienced aviation engineers will gladly assist you in the selection of 
Texaco Aviation Products, available at leading airports in the 48 States. 
Phone the nearest, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Di- 
vision, 135 E, 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 






TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Airline Personnel 








UNDER reorganization plans of Trans- 
Canada whereby the western divi- 
sion will be administered from Winni- 


peg, Man., K. Crawford Burns, traffic 
representative, Vancouver, B. C., has 
been transferred to Victoria, B. C., 


succeeding Wallace G. Courtney as 
city traffic agent in charge of the com- 
pany offices there. W. J. Dalby, who 
has been in charge of TCA’s British 
Columbia section at Vancouver, has 
been transferred to Winnipeg to as- 
sume the post of traffic manager, 
western division. Clyde E. Banfield will 
continue as city ticket agent at Vic- 
toria. 

Appointment of Lynn H. Dennis as 
assistant d.t.m. and James M. Wells as 
traffic representative in PCA’s Wash- 
ington office was announced recently 
by Don Duff, d.t.m. Dennis replaces 
Dillon J. Ferris, who was transferred 
to the company’s Cleveland office. 





Dennis 


Wells 


Arthur F. Kelly, 30, who has been 
associated with air transporation for 
more than seven years, will head the 
new Los Angeles traffic office of West- 
ern Air at 508 W. 6th St., according 
to an announcement made by Vice- 
President Thomas Wolfe. The new 
d.t.m. will replace Stanley F. Cowen 
who has been transferred to the gen- 
eral office at Burbank. Thomas M. 
Murphy, formerly traffic representative 
in the LA area, will replace Kelly in 
the Salt Lake City office. : 

Ben Spaulding, manager of United's 
industrial division in Cleveland, has 
been made d.t.m. at Des Moines und 
is succeeded in CV by Gordon D. Logan, 
according to Don B. Wilson, CV d.t.m. 
Ross Taylor will be Logan’s assistant. 

Ken Kerns, who started working for 
American in Boston reservations in 
1936, recently was appointed assistant 
superintendent of feservations and 
ticket offices for the line. His successor 
as field assistant to the superintendent 
of reservations and ticket offices is 
H. M. Hollinger, who joined AA in 1937 
at Indianapolis. 


With the inauguration of service on 
the new Pittsburgh-Birmingham route 
of PCA, Donald Weinsheimer, passen- 
aR gong Sees, has been pro- 

station manager at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. . on 

Miss Edith Jewell has been named 
assistant to Robert Robinson, chief 
of TWA's New York news bureau. She 
replaced Dickie Meyer, resigned. 

Frank Bonner, American agent at 
Washington, is now supervisor of 
stewardesses of the eastern sector of 
the line’s system, stationed at La- 
Guardia Field, New York. 

G. H. Macomber has been made as- 
sistant d.t.m. for United at Los An- 
geles following nine years of service 
with UAL there, in Chicago and San 
Diego. 

Recent changes for PCA personnel 
were announced as follows: Edward 
Geiger, Pittsburgh station manager, 
assumes same post at Detroit. R. T. 
Milby, Lansing station manager, as:ist- 
ant station manager at Washington. 

Frost, Raleigh station manager, 
to same ition at Lansing. Clark 
Huggins, arrisburg passenger agent, 
now station manager at Raleigh. 

David M. Hart, a foreman at La- 
Guardia for American, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general foreman of 
line maintenance. New assistant flight 
superintendent for American at Chi- 
cago is David E. Nicholson, formerly a 
flight dispatcher there. 

New TWA employes are E. E. Parks, 
passenger agent, and L. R. Rodman, 
radioman, both at Kansas City. 

The following United employes at- 
tained 10 years’ service recently: Ray- 
mond A. Carroll, mechanic, Seattle: 
Capt. Lloyd R. Schram, Salt Lake City; 
Lawrence E. Krise, radio operator, 
Dorothy Rix, secretary, and Norman E. 
Klein, lab radio engineer, all at Chi- 


cago; Lucian M. Zell, chief radio oper- 


ator, New York; Philip F. Breitweiser 
and Robert M. Tinus, master me- 
chanics, Cheyenne. 


J. L. Cochrane, PCA passenger agent 
at Detroit, has been named station 
manager at Flint, Mich., and Thomas 
Preston, chief ticket agent at DO, has 
been appointed assistant station man- 
ager at Pittsburgh. J. E. McGinnis, 
now assisted by Preston at PT, has 
been promoted to station manager. 

TWA First Officers W. M. Hawkins 
and R. Day recently were transferred 
from St. Louis to Kansas City. First 
Officer E. L. Turner was transferred 
from KC to LS, J. J. Philbin from KC 
to LaGuardia Field, New York. 

It was erroneously stated in AmEr- 
IcAN AVIATION for Feb. 15 that 
Ernest J. Galbos of United had been 
appointed assistant d.t.m. at Cleveland. 
Galbos was made assistant d.t.m. at 
Chicago. 

Robert Sandlin, who has been a 
ticket salesman at Dallas in American's 
ticket office, has been made manager 
of the office. 

Livingston Lewis, meteorologist, has 
been employed by American and sta- 
tioned at Nashville, and Kenneth 
Crago, AA agent at Chicago Municipal 
Airport, has been promoted to assist- 
ant chief passenger agent there. 

New TWA first officers are James S. 
Wright, Chauncey C. Davenport, John 
P. Lontz, Arthur P. Inman and Robert 
G. Hinkel, all based at Kansas City, Mo. 

John S. Brinkman, formerly in the 
New York reservations office of United, 
has become an assistant in the budge- 
tary control office at Chicago. 

William K. Lawton, who worked at 
Roosevelt Field for several years as 
ticket salesman for Roosevelt Flying 
Corp. and later with Drennan Photo 
Service, has joined American’s pub- 
licity department. 

C. A. Aylesworth recently became 
system reservations manager for Cana- 
dian Colonial. He has been reser- 
vations manager at LaGuardia Field 
since Dec. 2, 1939. 

W. A. Patterson, president of UAL, 
recently was named a member of the 
board of directors, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

Paul J. Sears of Oneida, N. Y., has 
entered Pan Am’s school at Miami 
preparatory to becoming a third officer 
on one of the Clippers. 

Thirty-four American pilots reached 
their million-mile mark in 1940. They 
are, in New York: Capts. John F. 
Davidson, Ernest A. Cutrell, Tallmadge 
L. Boyd, William M. Keasler, Philip C. 
Reynolds, Sheldon T. Shoff, Robert A. 
Bolyard, Ermyn Carson, Hamilton C. 
Smith, Guy R. Stratton and First Offi- 
cer Edmund Matucha. In Chicago: 
Capts. Howard H. West, Herbert W. 
Susott, David T. Harris, Elkin C. Floyd, 
Harold J. Skelly, Harold E. Pielemeir, 
William H. Records and Fred R. Bailey. 
In Ft. Worth: Capts. Russel N. Arden, 
Samuel S. Nuckols, Frank W. Raymond, 
William J. McCray, William A. Colin, 
Homer C. Truax, Harry J. Garman, Ed- 
ward N. Coates, Henry T. Myers, Paul 
L. Carpenter and First Officer Thomas 
J. Hatten. At Los Angeles, Flight 


Family Flight 





Capt. Lyle Strong, left, and his 
younger brother, First Officer Willis 
Strong, both of Northwest Airlines, 
made their first flight together the 
other day on the run between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. Capt. Strong 
has been with the line for nearly six 
years. Willis became an NWA pilot 
last summer, 
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New NAL Director 


James D. Stetson Coleman of Miami, 
Fla., nas been elected a director of Na- 
tional Airlines. Coleman is also a direc- 
tor of Canada Dry Bottling Co. of 
Florida Inc., Re-Insurance Corp. of New 
York City, and Florida Associates In- 
corporated and Associated Concrete Pipe 


Co. of Miami. 


Supt. John D. Lewis; at Memphis, Capt. 
Joseph M. Sutherland; at Nashville 
Capt. James T. Brown; and at Boston 
Capt. Clarence P. Harmon. 

Recent transfers and promotions of 
TWA pilot personnel follow: Reserve 
Capt. T. M. Roscoe, Kansas City to 
Asst. Chief Check Pilot F. G. 
Richardson promoted to check pilot, 
KC; Reserve Capts. J. J. Thompson 
and S. S. Strachan, promoted to cap- 
tain, KC; First Officer O. F. Miles, 
Chicago to DO; First Officer J. D. 
Milner, La Guardia to KC; First Officer 
R. E. Shields, KC to LG; Reserve Capt. 
K. Armistead, Burbank to KC. 

PCA’s station manager at Flint, A. T. 
Wright, has been appointed assistant 
dtm. at Pittsburgh, and Colvin 
Wright, replaced by A. T. Wright, has 
been transferred to the same post at 
Detroit. 

Helen Cooper has joined WAE’s ad- 
vertising department to handle direct 
mail under Ted Cate, advertising man- 
ager. Constance Peterson, formerly 
with Union Pacific’s women’s travel 
department, will assist Jo Conner, head 
of WAE’s women’s department 

New PAA employes at LaGuardia in- 
clude Roger Vaughn as apprentice air- 
port manager and Charles Bounds in 
the same capacity. Henry Elliott was 
transferred from Horta to LG as assist- 
ant airport manager. 

Roland Wills, graduate of Spartan 
School, is now radio operator for PCA 
at Pittsburgh. He was formerly redio 
inspector for Lear Avia Inc 

Miss Bernadine 
Zorn has been 
appointed office 
manager of Chi- 
cago & South- 
ern’s Chicago 
office, it was an- 
nounced re- 
cently by James 
L. McEvoy, dis- 
trict sales man- 
ager, Miss Zorn 
has been in the 
company’s traf- 
fic department 
since 1936. 

James V. Pier- 
soll is now a co- 
pilot for Penn-Central on the 


Zorn 


Detroit- 


Norfolk division. Formerly aviation 
editor of the “Detroit News’’ and the 
“New York Times,” Piersoll recently 


was with All American Aviation Inc. 


He has flown for 21 years. 
Appointment of Perry Thomas a6 
advertising assistant has been an- 
nounced by R. E. Johnson, United's 
director of advertising and publicity. 
Thomas was with the Detroit office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son for five years before 
United. 
eg F. Parsons of Multonomah, 
Ore., has been assigned to Pan Am 
for flight = Brownsville 
uth America. 
“— W. Davis, formerly Link trainer 
instructor for TWA, has been made 
chief of instrument flight instruction 
at Kansas City. 

R. G. Lamasure, assistant traffic man- 
ager at Detroit for Penn-Central, has 
been promoted to d.t.m. at Baltimore 
to fill a vacancy that has existed since 
Fred Clemens left to take up the same 
duties at Grand Rapids. 

Bob Gage, formerly UAL’s passenger 
agent in Chicago, has been named to 
Western Air’s passenger service depart- 
ment by Hugh W. Coburn, director. 

After a foreign service period in 
Trinidad, PAA Capt. Fred Richards was 
transferred to Brownsville, Tex. 

Assistant Radio Mechanic G. R. Elli- 
ott recently was assigned by Pan Am 
to Treasure Island, San Francisco, and 
Apprentice Radio Operator Victor V. 
Palenzuela from that post to Manila 

Reginald Robinson, manager of Air- 
ways Bermuda Ltd. in Bermuda, hav- 
ing proceeded to England recently, wus 
succeeded by Erik Nelson, newly ap- 
pointed manager. John Longhurst ar- 
rived in Bermuda receritly from Eng- 
land to assume duties as station su- 
perintendent. 

N. B. Rader, assistant sales manager 
of United, was married recently at 
Pasadena, Cal.. to Mary Lyman who 
recently became an employe of UAL 
at Los Angeles. 

Miss Evelvn Jean Orcutt of Detroit 
now heads PCA’s women’s division, re- 
placing Marv Elizabeth Nutter, who 
recently resigned to be married. Miss 
Orcutt’s headquarters are in Wash- 
ington. 





Chief Pilot 





Capt. CorioPano L. Tenan, chief pilot 
of Panair do Brasil at Rio de Janeiro, 
typical of the Brazilian pilots who fly 
for Pan American’s subsidiary. 


UAL Expands Personnel Dept. 


J. W Eberly has been appointed 
western representative at San Francisco 
for United Air Lines’ personnel depart- 
ment, and Stephen P. Brown, has been 
named assistant personnel director at 
Chicago. 

Edward H. Johnson, formerly of Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics, has become 
superintendent of apprentice training for 
United, to coordinate training programs 
at Cheyenne, Oakland, Chicago and New 
York. 


H. R. Bolander With C & S 

H. Robert Bolander Jr., San Francisco 
attorney, has joined Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines as assistant general counsel. 
He was formerly engaged in legal work 
connected with land and water transpor- 
tation. His headquarters will be in St. 
Louis. 


TCA Carries 55,000 in °40 
Steadily improved traffic was ex- 
perienced by Trans-Canada Air Lines 


during 1940, according to statement 
issued by S. J. Hungerford, president, 


indicating that last year TCA planes 
flew more than 5,000,000 miles, and 
carried 55,000 passengers nearly 1,- 
000,000 lbs. of mail and 100,000 lbs. of 
express. Marked contrast between the 
first and last of the year is shown: dur- 
ing January TCA carried 2,600 passengers, 
45,000 Ibs. mail and 7,000 Ibs. express, 
compared with 6.000 passengers. 100,000 
lbs. mail and 11,000 lbs. express in 
December. The average passenger in 


1940 traveled a distance of 560 miles 
in about 344 hours. 
Named Chief Pilot 


Samuel M. Moser, who has been 


flying as a captain with Inland 
Air Lines since 1931. has been 
named chief pilot of the line, it 
was announced on Feb. 17 by J. 
B. Walker. general traffic man- 
ager. 


J. C. Graham Named Chief 
Pilot of New PCA Route 


James Cc 
Graham, pilot 
of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines 
since Nov. 1933, 
has been named 
chief pilot of 
the airline’s new 
Pittsburgh - Bir- 
mingham route 
by J. H. Car- 
michael, vice 
president - oper- 
ations. Graham, 
31. is a graduate 
of Duquesne Uni- 
versity at Pittsburgh. and since last 
November has been assistant chief pilot 
of the company’s western division, based 
at Detroit. 

H. J. Reid has been appointed assist- 
ant chief pilot of the western division 
replacing Graham, while J. A. Brooks 
and W. C. Paddack have been designated 
check pilots for the western region. 
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Skies over San Diego roar with test-flying of 





er Consolidated Liberators, war camouflaged for 
the R. A. F. 

= Side by side with deliveries of U. S. Army's 
tnd B24, these huge bombers roll off final assembly 
“the at Consolidated for air delivery to the front line 
es of Democracy. Britishers say of them, “the 
A _ best military airplane ever built in America”.* 

Men, management and money are bending every 


effort here to get America’s first’ job done. 


* The Aeroplane, Nov. 29, 1940. 
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New TWA Dispatch Board Offers Quick 
Check on Positions of Planes in Flight 


An “automatic block signal” system for 
airplanes in flight has been developed by 
radio engineers of Transcontinental & 
Western Air as an improvement over the 
present practice of depending upon radio 
advices from pilots to record the posi- 
tions of planes aloft. The electrically 
operated instrument provides flight dis- 
patchers with a visual and automatic rec- 
ord of transport planes operating in any 
given area under their control, and is 
considered of potential military value 
since it offers a means whereby flight 
headquarters may be informed at all 
times of the whereabouts of bombing 
squadrons performing according to defi- 
nite flight plan. 

The invention consists of a panel fitted 
with a series of tracks, each represent- 
ing a directional airway and working on 
an electrically driven worm whose speed 
is regulated by a timer conforming to 
the pilot’s flight plan. 

At the moment the transport plane 
leaves a terminal a small brass block, 
representing the plane, begins moving 
along the track. Check points on the 
airway are indicated on the dispatch 
board by slots at frequent intervals cor- 
responding in scale to the airway. Upon 
receipt of a check point message from 
the pilot, the dispatch office radioman 
closes the slot and allows the “plane” 
to pass on to the next check point on 
the board. 


Alarm Spots Delay 


If the miniature plane reaches a slot 
before the pilot has reported, it drops 
into the groove and rings an alarm. 
This notifies the flight superintendent of 
the delay and an inquiry is dispatched 
to the transport. Soon as the pilot re- 
ports reaching the check point, the minia- 
ture plane is placed on the track again 
and moves along to the next slot. 

TWA plans to instali the devices at 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and to set up a master board 
in the Kansas City headquarters. The 
master board will coordinate the record- 





Howard K. Morgan, superintendent 
of communications for TWA, demon- 
strates the “automatic block signal” 
system for airplanes in flight which 
has been developed by the airline’s 
radio engineers. Small brass _ blocks, 
representing planes,—move along tracks 
at the same relative speed as the 
transport craft, thus simulating actual 
flight operations. 





Close-up of the new device shows the 
brass block for Flight 38 operating on 
a long electrically driven worm. The 
miniature “plane” begins moving along 
the track as soon as the corresponding 
transport craft leaves the ground. 


ings of the regional boards so that the 
operations staff at Kansas City will have 
an automatic record of the positions of 
all TWA planes in flight. 
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This is the eighth of a series of maps showing new routes sought by the 
major airlines in applications to the Civil Aeronautics Board. Continental Air 
Lines’ proposed operations, in addition to the present system, are shown. 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 








Hearing Ordered on PAA-Matson Agreement 
Agreement between Pan American Airways Inc., Matson Navigation Co. and Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. for (1) joint operation of a local air transportation 
service between the Pacific Coast and Hawaiian Islands, including interchange of 
certain facilities; (2) sale by Matson of transportation over PAA lines, and (3) sale 
by PAA of transportation over Matson lines, has been ordered for hearing at time and 
place later to be designated. 
TWA and American Intervene in South Bend Case 
American Airlines and TWA have entered motions to intervene in application of 
United Air Lines to include South Bend, Ind., as stop on AM-1. 
TWA Intervenes in MCA Request for Joplin 
TWA has petitioned to intervene in application of Mid-Continent Airlines to in- 
clude Joplin, Mo., as stop on AM-26, between Kansas City and Tulsa. 


Oregon Airways and United Cases Severed 
CAB has granted request of Oregon Airways. Inc., for severance of application 
for Portland-Marshfield Ore.. and Portland-Klamaith Falls, from application of United 
Air Lines for new services in Oregon. Hearing was held on both applications Sept. 
30, but the case of Oregon Airways was not completed and severance has been re- 
quested so as not to delay decision on United's petition. 


Mayflower to Withdraw Boston-Springfield 


Mayflower Airlines has asked leave to withdraw application, filed Oct. 20, 1938, for 
a Boston-Springfield, Mass., route. 
Airline Feeder Applications Dismissed 
to Westfield, 


Applications of Airline Feeder System for a route from Newark, N. J. 
Mass., and for an extension to Albany, have been dismissed. 


TWA Request for Consolidation Denied 
CAB has denied TWA’s request to have its Dayton-Clarksburg-Washington applica- 
tion consolidated for hearing with the TWA-Eastern Air Lines applications for St. 
Louis-Washington. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines had opposed the consolidation 
motion. 
Scenic America Application Withdrawn 
Petition of Scenic America Lines for a Salt Lake City-Phoenix route has been 
withdrawn. 
PCA Permitted to Intervene 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted permission to intervene in applica- 
tion of Eastern Air Lines to include Raleigh, N. C., as stop on AM-5. 


Reconsideration of Vanderbilt Order Sought 
Eastern Air Lines has petitioned for reconsideration of recent CAB order denying 
approval of Harold B. Vanderbilt as company director. 


Dixie Request Denied 
Petition of Dixie Airlines requesting stay of CAB order dated Jan. 30 granting 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham route to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been denied by 
CAB. Dixie had asked that the effective date of the certificate be postponed until 
it could file for rehearing and reconsideration of such order. 


Inland Refused Reconsideration 
CAB has denied request of Inland Air Lines for reconsideration of order granting 
Great Falls-Lethbridge to Western Air Express. 
Southern Aviation Amends Application 
Southern Aviation Corp., Nashville, Tenn., has amended its application for four 
air pick-up routes in Kentucky and Tennessee to cover following additional route: 
Memphis, Tenn.—Holly Springs, Miss.—Oxford—Batesville—Marks—Clarksdale— 
Helena, Ark.—Marianna-—Forrest City—Wynn—Harrisburg—Jonesboro—Paragould— 
Rector—Piggott—Campbell, Mo.—Malden—Poplar Bluff—Dexter—Morehouse—Sikes- 
ton—Charleston—Cairo, Ill. 
TWA Opposes WAE Intervention 
TWA has entered motion opposing petition of Western Air Express to intervene in 
United Air Lines application for Boston-Cleveland, which has been consolidated for 
hearing with TWA request for Pittsburgh-Boston, since WAE petition was filed after 
the time allowed for intervention requests by Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Eastern Asks Intervention in New York-San Juan 
Eastern Air Lines has filed for intervention in application of Pan American Air- 
ways Inc. for New York-San Juan. 
MCA Files Complaint Against United 
Mid-Continent Airlines has filed a complaint with the CAB charging that United 
Air Lines has ignored requests for negotiation to coordinate service between Denver 
and Kansas City. Complete story on page 12. 
Delta Seeks Extension of AM-24 
Delta Air Corp. on Feb. 20 filed for amendment of AM-24 certificate. Charleston, 
S. C.-Ft. Worth, Tex., permitting extension from intermediate point Shreveport, La. 
to New Orleans, via Alexandria and Baton Rouge. Complete story on page 12. 
C & S Mail Rate Hearing 
Hearings were held Feb. 12-20 on CAB's investigation into mail rates of Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines and on application of the airline for readjustment of rates 
Complete story on page 16. 
Davis Interlocking Relationship 
Arthur P. Davis has filed application for approval of interlocking relationship as 4 
director of All American Aviation Inc. and the owner of 50% of capital stock of 


Tri-State Aviation Inc. 
Northeast Asks to Intervene 
Northeast Airlines has petitioned to intervene in actions of United Air Lines for 
Boston-Cleveland, and TWA for Pittsburgh-Boston. 





Calendar of Hearings 


Mar. 3—Eastern Air Lines and TWA, new routes between St. 
ington, D. C. 

Mar. 4—Pan American Airways, mail rates for San Francisco-Hong Kong and 
San Francisco-Auckland routes. 

Mar, 4—Alaska Air Lines and Pacific Alaska Airways, service between Juneau 
and Anchorage, Alaska, plus additional stops. 

Mar. 17—Pan American Airways, Inc., Panagra, and Uraba, Medellin & Central 
Airways, mail rates. 

Mar, 17—Eastern Air Lines, mall rates. 


Louis and Wash- 
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xxx IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE 


a the Army’s famed fighter 
planes—the Bell Airacobra, 
the Lockheed P-38 Intercep- 
tor and the Curtiss P-40 
there's an Allison liquid- 
cooled engine whose in-line 
design helps make them the 
fast, fit fighters they are. 


This advanced air power is 
the product of the American 
Aircraft Industry in collabora- 
tion with the U.S. Army- 
both pledged to the duty of 
arming us best. 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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SPEED -—the very essence of the growth of air travel. Speed— often the vital difference between life and 


death in a fighter. Speed—that allows a peace time transport to be transformed into a famous bomber. 


“Lockheed engineered” stands for that kind of speed. And it’s good business when you realize that 
greater speed permits longer flights during daylight...cuts working time of flying personnel...allows more 


revenue miles per flying hour...and more miles between overhauls. 


But just speed is not enough! It’s speed with dependability...speed with all round performance...and 
speed with economy that has made Lockheed commercial transports, the nation’s fastest, famous the world 
over. And now from that great reservoir of experience in “engineering for speed” has come the Lockheed 


P38, a fighter in that distinguished 400 mile per hour class...and a capable defender of democracy. 





TALL FIRST CLASS mat | 
by Al 


Speed with safety is a Lockheed creed! That’s why the most It still takes a Lockheed to beat a Lockheed! In 1938 a standard 
effective, high-lift device known in modern aviation... the Lockheed 14 shattered all records for transport airplanes, by fly- 
Fowler Flap, was adopted and developed, then installed on fast ing across the continent in 10 hours, 33 minutes and 59 seconds. 
Lockheed transports and military airplanes. The above illus- On November 2, 1940 a newer Lockheed, the Lodestar, clipped 1 
tration shows one of the flaps in extended position for landing. hour, 4 minutes and 20 seconds from this unchallenged record. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 
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EFFICIENCY am a 


- more than a deeade JACOBS 
engineering has been an outstanding achievement in the design and con- 


struction of Efficient and Dependable Aireraft Engines. 


Always a leader in the Commercial field — JACOBS is now a major producer 


of engines in the 200-400 HP. Range, for Military Training Planes. 


285 H.P. 330 H.P. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. Cables: JAECO 
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Buenos Aires Thrilling From Air; 
PAA Manager Lives Highest in S. A. 


Rambling Impressions of Argentine Life, Food, Subways, 
Night Life, and Pan Am’s Personnel 


By W. W. P. 


(This is the fifth of a series of 
articles on an air tour of South 
and Central America.) 


NE OF THE really thrilling sights of 

this curious world is flying into 
Buenos Aires from Rio about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon of a perfect day. Pan 
American's DC-3 comes across the wide 
River Platte from Uruguay at high alti- 
tude, flies almost directly over the huge 
sprawling capital of Argentina toward 
the city airport about 10 miles to the 
southwest of the city. Buenos Aires is 
a vast sea of white buildings from the 
air and when this white sea is bathed in 
the brilliant sunshine of a western sun, 
it is truly a beautiful spectacle. 

Off to the south and west stretch the 
green plains, absolutely level. The sun 
is in the northwest instead of the south- 
west. A few tall buildings in downtown 
B. A. break the solid mass of white. As 
the plane descends gradually for the 
approach, railroads, highways, streets, all 
appear before the eye. What impresses 
the visitor from the U. S. most—at least 
it did me—was to find such a tremen- 
dous city in South America. B. A. is larger 
than Philadelphia, but this mere fact 
doesn’t mean much until you have act- 
ually seen B. A. from the air. Then you 
believe it. 

There are just two things about Buenos 
Aires that stand out after you've left. 
One is its beautiful panorama from the 
air, because every building is either white 
or a light pink, blue or green, and the 
second is the late dinner hour and night 
life. Otherwise, B. A. is just a big city. 
It has far less to offer the visitor than 
Rio or Lima, and yet there is a certain 
bustling charm and gaiety about B. A. 
that leaves a pleasant impression. 

Your correspondent is a subway fan, 
so I did what I have always done on 
landing in a large city— inspected the 
subways. I can relate proudly that I 
traveled on every inch of track on three 
out of the city’s four subway lines and 
regret that time didn’t permit a com- 
plete conquest. The subways are notable 
for cleanliness, like London's Under- 
ground. 

The stations of two lines are adorned 
with tile murals which deserve a lot of 
attention from the tourist. There are 
no express lines and there is a general 
similarity in operation to the Metro in 
Paris. There are two modes of trans- 
portation that have always fascinated me 
without end. One is the airplane and 
the other is the subway. I have found 





CAPAASA Sales Mgr. 





George P. Smith Jr., sales manager 
= Pan American at Buenos Aires, 
ormerly with Panagra at Lima, Peru. 





very few who share the enjoyment of 
the latter with me. 

Unlike most of South America, Buenos 
Aires has smart looking streets and 
smart shops—miles of them. Every other 
store seems to sell men’s shoes and men’s 
hats. I believe B. A. comes nearer to 
New York in its window displays than 
any city I've seen. Every shop looks 
inviting, and yet, on inspection, there is 
nothing sold which the visitor can’t get 
for as little, or less, than in the U. S. 
Prices are not low but they aren't pro- 
hibitive either. 

Argentinians are movie-goers. One 
would have to travel far to find more 
large and gaudy movie houses than in 
B. A. and the movies (almost all U. S. 
made) are the latest releases. There is 
also lots of theatre-going and if you 
know and understand colloquial Spanish 
you can really have yourself a time at- 
tending the legitimate shows and revues. 


Argentinans Eat Late 
HE DINNER hour is very late. One 
doesn’t eat dinner until 9 p.m., and 
the really fashionable hour seems to be as 
late as 10 and 11 p.m. It isn’t uncommon 
to have dinner at midnight. Luncheon 
is likewise late, about 2 or 3 P.M., and 
that means a heavy tea about 5 or 6 P.m 

The most striking impression B. A. left 
with me was the hour between 12 mid- 
night and 1 a.m. Believe it or not, but 
at 1 a.m., the streets in the movie and 
theatre section were so jammed with hu- 
manity that automobile traffic was stalled. 
The whole city seemed to be downtown, 
either coming out of a show or going to 
the last performance. The city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for example, is completely 
dead at midnight. Even New York, for 
all the talk of night life, is pretty well 
asleep by 1 a.M., except for night clubs 
and late movies. But in New York there 
is plenty of room to move about at 1 a.m 
In Buenos Aires, 1 a.M. is when every- 
one seems to feel that the evening is just 
getting started. 

The citizens of Buenos Aires like to eat. 
The food is wonderful. There are steaks 
of a size that can’t even be visualized 
by the poor North American who has to 
get along on what the meat store sells 
him. There is plenty of fruit, lots of 
ice cream and ices, lots of coffee, tea 
and chocolate—and, much to my own per- 
sonal regret, lots of delicious pastry. I'm 
a sucker for hot chocolate and pastry 
about 5 p.m. and the only saving grace 
was that dinner came so late. 

It is surprising how very disappoint- 
ing our own hot chocoloate is. American 
drug stores and ice cream parlors oper- 
ate a gyp racket by serving hot choco- 
late made with water. In Buenos Aires, 
as in every other part of South America. 
hot chocolate is made with milk and 
cream as it is (or was) in Belgium, Hol- 
land and France. Nat only is it de- 
licious but it is one easy way of adding 
pounds especially when it is supple- 
mented with a big piece of pastry. 

Now about some of the aviation folks 
down there. The man who is making air 
transportation hum is Sylvester J. “Spec” 
Roll, general manager of Compania De 
Aviacion Pan American Argentina, S. A. 
which is a non-operating Argentinian 
company created and owned by Pan 
American Airways to handle all sales. 
traffic, etc., for both Pan American. 
which ends its route at B. A., and for 
Pan American-Grace Airways, which 
comes in from the west coast. 


Spec Roll hasn't been in Buenos Aires 
very long, about a year, but he has stimu- 
lated traffic very greatly. He has ideas 
and he doesn't let grass grow under his 
feet. He's one of the numerous live-wires 
I met on the system. He is already well 
integrated into Argentine life and prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps his greatest single distinction 
is that he has the second highest apart- 
ment in the entire continent of South 
America. He lives on the 27th floor— 
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Flush Riveting Praised 

Flush riveting on the new Lock- 
heed Lodestars recently delivered to 
Continental Air Lines Inc., has added 
12 mph. to the planes’ top speed and 
has lowered the landing speed five 
mph., according to Robert F. Six. 
airline president. 

In addition to being a notable con- 
tribution to public safety through 
reduction of the stalling speed, use 
of the new process means that CAL 
may carry 1,000 lbs. more pay load 
at no extra cost, Six declared. 

The first three of a fleet of flush- 
riveted Lodestars have been placed in 
operation on Continental's Denver- 
E] Paso and Denver-Wichita runs. 


TCA Receives 6 Lodestars 


Order of Trans-Canada Air Lines for 
six Lockheed Lodestars was completed 
with delivery of three planes to the car- 
rier in February. The first three were 
delivered in January. 





the only occupant of that floor—of the 
only large skyscraper apartment building 
on the continent and there is only one 
person that lives higher and that’s on the 
28th—or top—floor. The view from Spec 
Roll’s epartment is one of the most beau- 
tiful to be found anywhere, both by night 
and day, and Mrs. Roll is a charming 
hostess for the many visitors the Roll's 
entertain high above the city streets. 


Bradley Heads CAPAASA 


RESIDENT of CAPAASA is Eduardo 

Bradley, a delightful and charming 
gentleman who flew in 1916 in the first 
balloon trip ever made over the high 
Andes. Bradley was entered in a num- 
ber of Gordon Bennett balloon races, in 
Detroit in 1928 and in St. Louis in 1929 
He was injured in an accident in the 
latter race near Terre Haute, Ind., and 
he takes great delight in recalling the 
one thing that seemed to have impressed 
him most in dear old Terre Haute— 
the pretty nurses in the hospital. He 
hacen't been in the U. S. since 1929. 
"s Sales manager 
of CAPAASA is 
George P. Smith 
Jr., long experi- 
enced in air 
trans portation, 
who had been 
stationed with 
Panagra at Lima 
for some years. 
District traffic 
manager is well- 
dressed, smooth- 
spoken and cul- 





Martin tured Alfredo C. 
Martin, and in 
charge of public relations is Douglas 


Clark, of English parentage but born in 
Uruguay. 

Clark was formerly a newspaperman 
on one of the English newspapers in 
Buenos Aires and joined PAA last year. 
Roll previously represented PAA inter- 
ests in Scadta, the German-controlled 
airline in Colombia, and participated in 
the change-over last year when the Ger- 
mans were largely eliminated from the 
company and its name changed to 
Avianca. 

The sales and executive offices are on 
one of the main streets, centrally lo- 
cated, although not as large as they are 
in other cities. One reason for this is 
the high rent for good office locations in 
B. A. 


Buenos Aires 
is a focal point 
for South Amer- 
‘can air traffic. 
The east and 
west coast routes 
terminate there 
and there is con- 
siderable busi- 


ness from  pas- 
sengers on cruise 
ships across the 
Andes. Passen- 
gers on sea 
cruises travel by 
boat to B. A., 
cross to Santiago by air, and return from 
there by boat. The Buenos Aires-San- 
tiago line is potentially one of the best 
and most profitable in South America. 

It was my pleasure to be one of the 
guests of Capt. Warren Smith, who has 


Clark 
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Sr. Eduardo Bradley, above, and Syl- 
vester J. Roll, below, president and 
general manager, respectively, of Com- 
pania De Aviacion Pan American Arg- 
entina, S. A., Buenos Aires, a non- 
operating subsidiary handling sales. 
etc., for Pan American Airways and 
Pan American-Grace Airways. 


been flying for Panagra for 10 years 
He is one of the original pilots whc 
opened the trans-Andean route. Husk 
and jovial, Capt. Smith lives in Santiag 
but -when he terminates a flight at 
Buenos Aires he heads for his favorite 
eating spot, one of Argentina's best rest- 
aurants. Near the entrance is the re- 
frigerator and the custom is to pick ou 
your own meat before sitting down tc 
a table. 

Capt. Smith escorted the party and my: 
self into the restaurant and then begar 
selecting the biggest steaks he could find 
He has named the Chef “Joe Below Zero 
because Joe reaches into the ice room 
often to bring out more meat for Smit? 
and party. You can believe it or nof 
but some of the steaks served in Bueno: 
Aires, especially when Capt. Smith pick: 
them out, are between three and fow 
inches thick It seems that the onl; 
thing to do is just eat and eat and eat 
That's all I did. 

If you like food and lots of it an¢ 
three-inch steaks so tender the knife jus 
slides through the meat without effort 
I won't feel sorry for you if you hav 
to go to Buenos Aires. They like to liv 
well down there. 


Mexican Air Aide Named 


Lt. Col. Jose Perez Allende is to be th 
first incumbent of a newly-created po 
of air aide to the military attache o 
the Mexican Embassy, Washington. 
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necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board is hardly worth 
the paper it is written on if one airline company can go into the 
halls of Congress and persuade a Congressional committee to 
ignore a decision of one agency which has been endorsed by 
three other agencies and has the approval of the President. 

The hearings (which were greatly edited before being pub- 
lished) and the report which accompanied the Post Office De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1942, are filled with miscon- 
ceptions, leading questions, of indications that the committee 
already had made up its mind to oppose American Export. There 
even appears in the committee record a statement which had 
been prepared for the committee members. The record of the 
hearings do no credit to the appropriations committee nor to 
an airline which is seemingly so very much afraid of competition. 
He would be an over-confident prophet indeed who would 
allege power to see completely the future of air transportation. 
But it would seem a matter of reason that with the tremendous 
development of aviation that is to come, one company could not 
possibly by any real stretch of the imagination operate all of the 
airplanes that will one day be carrying passengers, mail and 
cargo from the United States to the far corners of the earth. 
There is ample evidence of a demand for more trans-Atlantic 
air service. There are indications that our international air 
services in South America have barely scratched the surface of 
business possibilities and that competition might hasten the 
day when fares may be more nearly commensurate with those 
in the United States and when air travel between North and 
South America is commonplace rather than a luxury. 

Today, of all times, is no time for bottlenecks and restrictions 
in any air service. If competition has been the mainstay of our 
domestic air transport industry—and a factor in its rapid de- 
velopment—there is no sound reason, in our opinion, why com- 
petition outside the United States would not be to the advantage 
of the United States, its commerce, its aircraft manufacturers, 
and its economic life in general. 

Pan American, obviously, does not desire competition. A situa- 
tion has developed which poses a nice question about how far 
a company that has depended largely on public subsidy should 
zo in actively opposing the measured judgment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Post Office Department, the State De- 
oartment, the Navy Department, and the President. 
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After the Boom 


= THESE days of tremendous expansion of aircraft manufac- 
turing facilities, an order for a half-dozen airplanes is hardly 
taken seriously and figures are bandied about in the millions of 
dollars. Perhaps we should not be surprised when advertising 
agencies that have been handling aircraft company accounts 
through the lean years, suddenly begin thinking in big terms. 
After all, a 15 per cent discount on a $7,000 page in the Saturday 
Evening Post is substantially more than the commission on a 
page in a trade magazine serving, and geared to grow with, the 
aviation industry. 

Some of the aircraft companies have been taken by their 
agencies into the national magazines. There is no objection to 
this except in some instances where the aviation magazines have 
been left with less advertising support than they were getting 
in the lean years when an advertising dollar was a carefully spent 
dollar. 

After the high pressure military production is over, where 
will the aircraft market be? Certainly Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Jones of Little Rock, Ark., are not going to buy a 350 mile-an- 
hour pursuit when the government completes its purchasing 
program. The industry will turn to the commercial market, 
and the commercial market is the scheduled and private-owner 


air transportation field of enterprise and use that has been given { 


voice and encouragement by aviation publications. Advertising 
men should think of tomorrow’s market support as well as 
today’s discounts and commissions. 

In another vein, a comment is apropos of something that has 
been on our minds for some time. There was a time when a 
number of the aircraft manufacturing companies who published 
house organs followed a practice of soliciting advertising from 
their vendors. This was, of course, direct competition with the 
constructive aviation publications that render an important serv- 
ice to the makers and users of airplanes. We have been pleased 
to note that, with a very few exceptions, industry house organs 
are not seeking advertising from those material and equipment 
companies which sell to the industry at large. Vendors are “on 
the spot” when they are asked to advertise in house organs; they 
can’t very well refuse or they risk losing good will of important 
customers. One international airline, hewever, has recently 
launched a new publication which does solicit advertising from 
certain of its vendors. Pan American Airways is now publishing 
New Horizons, in the style of Time, and its airline traffic and sales 
personnel in various countries are asked to solicit advertising for 
it. The airline is, as a consequence, placed in the position of 
engaging in a commercial publishing venture. 

The aviation press does a constructive job for aviation. It is 
part of the industry. It selects and trains staffs of men who keep 
the industry in its various departments fully informed about 
scientific, legislative, regulatory and other developments. It 
renders an important service at a low cost. It gives an editorial 
voice to an industry as no company organ or national magazine 
can. 

Manufacturing management should anticipate the problems, 
legislative and otherwise, of leaner years to come. Advertising 
agencies may need reminding that the voice of an industry must 
be reasonably served as a part of tomorrow’s insurance. 


Legendary Hugh Wells and His Curtiss 
Transport Land on the Peruvian Desert 


Tampa, said to be a branch of Tampa- 


Hugh Wells, who has been operating 
New Orleans-Tampico Air Lines Inc. of 


three Curtiss-Wright Condor planes in 
Peru for a number of years, had a narrow 
escape recently when one of his planes 


which he was flying came down in the 


Feruvian desert 400 miles from Lima. 

The forced landing was made about 50 
miles inland from the Pacific and west of 
the Andes, on the Lima-bound trip from 
Iquitos at the headwaters of the. Amazon 
The incident had more than jhe usual 
amount of publicity because of the pres- 
ence on board of a newspaperman. All 
passengers were rescued. 

Wells now has two of the origina! three 
transports which were involved for many 
years in the U. S. government case against 
certain airplane officials, since decided 
in favor of the defendants. Wells was 
chief pilot when the three planes were 
flown to Peru on their way to another 
country. He now operates under the 
name of Linea de Aviacion Condor 


New York. 

The line in Peru is popularly known as 
Condor but has no relation to the Ger- 
man-controlled Condor lines in Brazil. 
Wells has a small base at the Lima air- 
port and has become a legendary char- 
acter by transporting all manner of pas- 
sengers and cargo—including livestock 
He flies over almost impenetrable regions, 
highly mountainous, to reach Iquitos, 
about 900 miles from Lima. He also 
flies to Cuzco, the Inca capital, at 11,000 
feet, on irregular schedule. 


France Heads St. Louis Group 

C. W. France, vice president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., and general manager of 
the organization's St. Louis Airplane 
Division, has been named head of the 
air board of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for 1941. 
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| Pro, Con and Otherwise 








Asked 


Cooperation 


To the Editor: 
I WAS particularly interested in 
vour stand defending the com- 
mercial airlines and advocating ex- 
pansion in the face of the present 
military activity, and during the 
course of perusing the Jan. 1, 1941, 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION a sud- 
den thought struck me. 

Why, with the increased military 
flying now in progress, wouldn't it 
be a wise thing for the military 
forces to endeavor to work with the 
airlines, to the mutual interest of 
both in the actual operations of 
flights? 

The airlines have throughout the 
country experienced personnel not 
only in maintenance and service of 
aircraft, but experienced meteorolo- 
gists, dispatchers and other flight 
control personnel. The dispatch and 
control of flights of airline aircraft 
over scheduled routes are everyday 
routine. The military forces do not 
ask for any information from the 
experienced airline personnel, and 
with the limited experience of most 
military pilots, they really do not 
fly through tough weather. The air- 
lines cancel in bad weather, but the 
greater experience of the airline 
personnel allows the line to com- 
plete more trips in safety than the 
Army or Navy. 

Ground Man's Role 

Years ago, the airlines proved 
definitely that it was much more 
efficient for the ground man to work 
with the pilot in making up flight 
plans. This man has authority to 
hold flights on the ground if neces- 
sary, and to approve flights. The 
Army has no such system. The 
pilot, who is generally much less 
experienced than an airline captain, 
decides he will or he won't fly. His 
decision may be right or wrong, but 
the assistance of a qualified ground 
man should provide much better 
operations. 

I would suggest that the flight 
operations policies of the airlines be 
studied by the military services and 
adopted as closely as conditions per- 
mit. Not only would the military 
services gain from the assistance of 
properly qualified personnel reg- 
ularly employed by the airlines, but 
the added experience and probably 
the added personnel required to 
handle these military flights would 
provide a larger military reserve, 
building up both civil and military 
experience for the national defense. 

On Qualifications 

The airline pilots, except in ex- 
treme emergency, should not, and 
probably will not, be called from 
their work to take over military 
flying. A career of conservative fly- 
ing in transports is certainly not 
conducive to flying interceptors and 
risking lives in bombers. We are 
continually building up a corps of 
Army and Navy pilots and giving 
them big planes to fly, as well as 
authority to fly on their own 
weather analysis any place in the 
country. Yet these men are of a 
group that are not qualified to take 
charge of the right side of the cock- 
pit of an airliner, to say nothing of 
being in charge of the flight. Why 
not give to the military services the 
benefit of our considerable airline 
experience and provide them with 
assistance in the conduct of their 
operations? 

When the air mail contracts were 
cancelled, many of the Army pilots 
who were killed were flying routes 
over which the airline pilots had 


cancelled due to bad weather. But 
there was not an efficient ground 
control system for these Army pilots, 
and they were allowed to go to 
their deaths on their own weather 
analysis, and their belief that they 
would “get through.” What will hap- 
pen if and when we are called into 
war? We will needlessly lose valu- 
able men and equipment due to lack 
of proper training, which training 
is available at every airline terminal 
in the country. 

You probably know the status of 
the radio equipment installed in 
the military planes of this country. 
Some of it is all right. Most of it 
is about as useful as toy crystal 
sets. In fact, a rebuilt portable com- 
mercial receiver would be much 
more efficient than some of the ex- 
pensive equipment installed. Prob- 
ably that has a bearing on the ques- 
tion of whether to fly or not, and 
rightly so. We in the airlines are 
so familiar with the excellent type 
of equipment installed in our planes 
that maybe we don’t realize the 
inefficiency of the equipment in- 
stalled in the military planes. There 
is no earthly reason why this equip- 
ment shouldn’t be up-to-date, and 
probably more advanced than the 
airline equipment. The money is 
there, as well as the facilities of all 
the commercial manufacturers. 

Another Method 

There is one other method of 
training military flight personnel in 
the routine, yet difficult, flying nec- 
essary during wartime. Qualified 
military pilots could be assigned to 
the airlines to be used as co-pilots. 
The disadvantages to the airlines 
would be readily nullified by the 
great advantages to the pilots con- 
cerned. Flying with experienced 
airline captains, putting in many 
hours of actual flying in all kinds 
of weather, and making use of the 
extensive airline facilities, would 
bring the actual caliber of these 
pilots to a higher plane than has 
ever been reached. 

If we are unable to expand the 
commercial facilities, let us use these 
commercial facilities for the benefit 
of the military services, to the ad- 
vantage of both. The result would 
be more efficient and competent mil- 
itary pilots and a more unified com- 
mercial background for the military 
service, ready to take over complete 
supply transportation in any emer- 
gency and able to step into any 
emergency with dispatch and effi- 
ciency. 

A READER 


Obituary 


CHRISTOPHER GEORGE and LEIGH 
ALLYN JACKSON were killed Feb. 19 in 
the crash of a Lockheed-Hudson bomber 
at St. Hubert Airport, Montreal. George, 
born in Bulgaria, came to the U. S. in 
1926 and was employed by Sikorsky 
Aircraft Corp. until 1936 when he be- 
came co-pilot with Capt. Boris Sergiev- 
sky. Jackson, a TWA pilot for several 
years, also has served as personal-pilot 
to George Randolph Hearst, publisher. 
George and Jackson went to Canada last 
December to become civilian pilots ferry- 
ing bombers to Great Britain. Neither 
had flown the Atlantic, but expected to 
soon. 

MARINO GUGLIELMETTI, 42, and 
ROBERT McKEE, 30. were killed in a 
Lockheed-Hudson bomber on Feb. 19 
when the ship struck a radio tower at El 
Paso, Tex. e plane was one of eight 
enroute from Burbank. Cal., to Canada, 
for delivery to Great Britain. Gugliel- 
metti had been a test pilot with Lockheed 
since Jan. 16. having been a former 
United Air Lines’ pilot. McKee joined 
Lockheed in November. 

S. LAURENCE HARRIS. 31, civilian 
instructor at Parks Air College, East St. 
Louis, Ill., died on Feb. 4 as the result 
of the crash of an Army training plane. 
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“We're all whispering to worry the boss about his new secret pursuit.” 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


O THOSE who find it difficult to 
analyze the forces making a 
topsy-turvy world go around these 
days, it is pleasant to discover a 
simple reason for a revolving proc- 
ess. And one of the big reasons 
why more and more Curtiss propel- 
lers are going 
‘round and 
‘round on 
Army, Navy 
and commer- 
cial planes is 
Robert L. 
Earle, vice- 
president and 
general man- 
ager of Curtiss 
Propeller Divi- 
sion of Cur- 
tiss-W r ight 
Corp. 

Born in Janesville, Wis., in 1905, 
Earle was graduated from the local 
high school and entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to study engineer- 
ing in 1923. From there he went 
to George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., to study com- 
merce and business administration, 
being graduated in 1930 with the de- 
gree of A.B. 


But books weren’t Earle’s only in- 
terest while in college. He was 
equally active in aviation, becoming 
an ensign in the U. S. Navy in 1926 
and receiving his commission as 
lieutenant, which he still holds, in 
1935. He piled up enough hours of 
flight to become the holder of trans- 
port license No. 138, which he ob- 
tained in 1927 and held until three 
years ago. 

In 1928, he was flying instructor at 
a commercial school in Philadelphia, 
the same year serving on the execu- 
tive staff of the International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference in Washing- 
ton. 

From Jan. 1929, when he joined 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. as assistant to 


Earle 









Burdette S. Wright, who was Wash- 
ington representative at the time, 
Earle’s progress has been straight 
up. In 1933 he was appointed Wash- | 
ington representative, a _ position 
which he held until 1937 when he | 
went to Buffalo, N. Y., as assistant to 
General Manager Wright of Curtiss | 
Aeroplane Division. In June 1938 
he became general manager of the 
newly-formed Curtiss Propeller 
Division, moving to Clifton, N. J., in 
Aug. 1938; and in Apr. 1939 he was 
named vice president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., retaining his general 
managership of the propeller divi- 
$10n, 

Today, not yet 36, he heads four 
plants with 3,000 employes and over 
1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space, the 
division having grown from one 
small Clifton plant and 111 em- 
ployes of 1938. But Earle is only 
starting. When the present expan- 
sion program is completed, Curtiss 
Propeller Division will have 15,000 
employes and 1,250,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space—no small straight-line prog- 
ress for a man whose business goes 
‘round and ’round. 





To Justify Their Faith 


Writing in the February issue of 
the Bell Aircraft Corp. Bellringer, 
“Bob” Stanley, company test pilot 


explains the necessity for such dare- 
devil feats as the recent record-break- 
ing 620-mph. Airacobra dive 

“When a pilot in combat finds it 
necessary to dive away to elude an 
adversary.” Stanley declares, “he is 
not emotionally equipped to fly with 
caution. He flees with reckless aban- 
don, with utter disregard and with 
absolute faith in the machine he flies. 
To protect these men who are pro- 
tecting our nation, it is necessary to 
demonstrate whether the weapons 
with which they are furnished can 
fulfill their complete faith.” 
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15,000 Transports 


(Continued from page 11) 

















two—when the need of it may be 
truly critical—we must act now. 


Air Power vs. Air Power 


If it is within our power to de- 
velop this method of rapid mass 
transportation, potential invaders 
can do likewise. It is not incon- 
ceivable that an air-minded aggres- 
sor might steal a march on us by 
secretly commencing construction of 
a large fleet of long-range aircraft 
—to strike at parts of this hemis- 
phere remote from our existing 
naval and air bases. After all, it’s 
a shorter hop to Natal, Brazil, from 
German-controlled Dakar on the 
west coast of Africa than it is from 
our southernmost functioning naval 
or air base in the West Indies. What 
Billy Mitchell said years ago, is true 
today and bears repeating. “The 
only thing that can go up in the 
air and oppose invading air power, 
is air power.” 

In the interest of being concrete, 
the suggestion is made that our gov- 
ernment provide for the creation of 
at least 15,000 standardized troop 
and cargo transports—using some 
convenient and tried models. A third 
of this number would comprise a 
government-operated air cargo aux- 
iliary, suggested in the previous ar- 
ticle, to haul supplies and products 
in our vital industries. Another 5,000 
would find immediate and invaluable 
use in the every-day basic supply 
operations of our armed forces. The 
balance would serve as an integral 
part of a mobile, modern air army, 
which, together with the bombers 
and long-range fighter planes al- 
ready ordered, would make this 
hemisvhere truly secure against any 
possible aerial or naval aggression. 

In support of this idea, two facts 
should be noted. First, that instead 
of creating a drain on our supply 
of skilled war pilots, all-weather sky 
trucking would serve as a proving 
ground for inexperienced pilots as 
well as a useful continuation of 
service for pilots too old for or 
otherwise incapable of active com- 
bat service. Second, that when 
peace does finally return to the 
_world, sky trucks, unlike bombers 
and combat planes which at war’s 
end are so much useless junk, will 
| be one of the American public’s 
soundest wartime investments. 


















































REVENUES 
Non-mail revenue: 


REVENUE-MILE STATISTICS 
Non-mail revenue: 


ere 





i ccc cccsenececeese 
Other non-mail revenue ............... 
Total non-mail revenue ................ 
Foreign mail revenue .................... 
ED cic ccncus -vesceostess 
Total operating revenue ................ 
Opera wean secews akon anpese 
Opera RS ee ee 


inatanndioeke 866,900.67 982,146.79 

Kastvisasehsa 1,108,188.60 1,765,742.83 

viGareeRee eee 1,958.367.87 2,003,818.20 

DU SeERdossmee 3,933,457.14 4,751,707.82 
3,689. . 


mle often ‘""" ""243'619.08 | 44,674.69 
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Other non-mail revenue ................ 
Total non-mail revenue ................ 

Foreign mail revenue ................... 


Total operating revenue ............... 
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New Air Associates Division 
Headed by W. D. Van Dyke 

w. D. Van 
Dyke, closely 
associated with 
aviation radio 
development for 
the last 15 years. 
has been named 
general manager 
of Air Associates’ 
newly formed 
radio division by 
F Leroy Hill, 
president of the 
company. Van 
Dyke, who 
joined the com- 
pany a year ago, has been connected 
with aviation since 1921. In 1926 he 
joined Interstate Airlines and when Inter- 
state was absorbed by American Airlines, 
he continued with the company as first 
pilot. In 1932 he left American to engage 
in private aviation and aircraft radio de- 
velopmnent. During the next few years 
he patented more than 25 aviation radio 
inventions. From 1936 until he joined 
Air Associates last year, Van Dyke was 
active in the development of the aviation 
radio section of RCA Manufacturing Co. 





Van Dyke 





RCA Directional Loop for 


Civil Planes Introduced 


A new directional loop antenna for 
civilian planes which is said to make 
recio direction finding possible with a 
conventional aircraft receiver, has been 
announced by the aviation radio section 
of RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. 
J. The low-cost antenna, according to 
ennoune-ment, can be used to direct 
the p'ane toward a radio beacon or a 
radio broecdersting station or, by simple 
navigation can be used to plot 1 course 
in any direction with the aid of radio 
bearings. 

The antenna. measuring 12 inches in 
outside diameter, is provided :n_ both 
tocal and remote control models. It will 
overate as a direction finder on the 
beacon (19°-420 kc) band, or on the 
beacon and broadcast (195-420, and 495- 
1400 ke) bands, 


Private Airplane Microphone 


For private airplane and yacht instal- 
lations, Universal Microphone Co. Ltd., 
424 Warren Lane, Inglewood, Cal., has 
introduced model CU-1 microphone, made 
of Bakelite molded plastics of a black 
phenolic type which give it moisture re- 
sistance, durable finish and lightness in 
weight. Leading features of the device 
as given by the manufacturer are: Single- 
button carbon, moistureproof cord 32 ft. 
long, motor noises damped out by anti- 
noise construction, press-to-talk switch 
connects microphone and relay circuit at 
same instant, complete with “push-in”’ 
mounting bracket. 


Pan American Airways Co. 
Trans-Atlantic Operations 


' Fiscal Y. 12 Months 
MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC a pe 
, Pay mail-miles flown ................... 
| Total I EE RE A RE eine $i0.298 662.769 
Non-revenue miles flown ............... 99.351 120.604 
DD MOTD oo cecsincccccccccccccccccsecece 709.647 783 373 
Relation of non-revenue miles to total miles flown—% . 14.00 15.40 
| Number of revenue passengers .......................-. 3. 3.320 
area cake ttenvcatecncactenccheceee 16,918.462 18,241,559 
Seat-miles occupied (rev. pass. mi.) ................... 8,604.966 9,239,598 
Revenue pass. load factor—% ............ccccceeceeeees 50.86 50.65 
i a wee eeube és 277.542 394.658 
Average mail load per pay-mile (Ibs.) ................. 909.5 1190.9 


(iigiiswenes $ 810.674.77$ 919,485.77 
56,225.90 


62,661.02 


838.06 4.707,033.13 


Paesenes+cievet 132.84 138.73 
iiwend aie ceed 9.21 9. 

S6enbasnonbens 142.05 148.19 
picaule se sheen abel 181.58 266.42 





New Radio 


Equipment 


























Interphone Systems 


Four new aircraft radio receivers with 
built-in interphone systems have been an- 
nounced by Lear Avia Inc., Dayton, O 
They are the 1940 versions of two 12-volt 
battery powered models, AMR-12 and 
AMRL-12. (1) and two dry-cell powered 
models, AMR-1 and AMRL-1, (2). The 
“L” models are arranged for operation 
from both the conventional antenna for 
aural reception and from the Learadio 
AMRL direction finding loop. 

The four receivers are identical in 
frequency coverage, 200 to 400 kes., and 
differ only in tube complements and 
power requirements, dimensions and 
weights. Compact and lightweight, the 
receivers are direct controlled and can be 
mounted on the plane’s instrument board 
For flight instruction, the interphone 
feature permits radio intercommunica- 
tion between the instructor and student. 


Receiver—Transmitter 


For the lightplane owner, Air Asso- 
ciates Inc., Bendix, N. J., has developed 


the BR3-T _ receiver-transmitter (3) 
which fits almost anywhere in the cock- 
pit. Unit is contained in case. 442 in 


wide, 334 in. high and 7%4 in. deep, 
while power supply is in similar case of 
identical dimensions. Total weight of 
receiver-transmitter, ready to operate, is 
1042 Ibs. 

Operation is simple for the pilot has 
only two receiver controls—the tuning 
knob and volume control—and one trans- 
mitter control, a microphone  push- 
button. Transmitter is crystal controlled 
on the 3105 ke. band and operates 35 
to 50 miles. The receiver, tunable over 
200 to 400 kc. range. provides reception 
from radio beacon and weather stations 
for distance of 200 miles. 


Radio Range Instructor 


To familiarize ground school students 
with radio beacon signals, Air Associates 
has produced AR-8 radio range instruc- 
tor (4) which simulates the combina- 
tion of signals that would be heard by 
pilot under flight conditions. Unit oper- 
ates from house current and produces 
1020 cycle tone broken up into “A” and 
“N” signals used by airways stations. 


Aircraft Transmitter 


Air Associates CT-2 aircraft transmitter 
(5) is designed primarily for military 
command or for large private craft where 
lightweight equipment of medium low 
power is desired. Total weight of trans- 
mitter with remote control unit, micro- 
phone, antenna tuning device and other 
accessories, is a little over 14 Ibs. 

The transmitter with power output of 
about eight watts operates on any two 
frequencies within the 2,500 to 10,000 kc. 
channel and is designed for remote con- 
trol operation. 


UHF Ground Transmitter 


Ultra-high frequency equipment de- 
signed by Air Associates particularly for 
airline use to take advantage of the 
static-free frequency ranges includes the 
UHT-140G ground station transmitter 
controlled remotely over a single tele- 
phone line. Shown (6) with dust cover 
in place, the unit operates on two adja- 
cent pre-set frequencies between 129 and 
142 megacycles. Power output is ap- 
proximately 50 watts. 

Chassis assembly, shown when dust 
cover is removed (7), is formed from one 
piece of 16 gauge sheet steel, the corners 
being braced and spot welded. Overall 
size of transmitter is 17 in. wide, 10 in 
high and 10 in. deep. 

























GREATER THAN EVER 


@ Pioneering is a BOEING tradition, and long before national defense 
assumed the vital importance it has today, BorinG developed that 
mighty monarch of defense — the 4-engine Flying Fortress, pride of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. The basic idea of the Flying Fortress was 
so far in advance of its time that today’s version of this airplane — 
the world’s fastest long-range bomber — is the fifth production series 
—each model an improvement on its predecessor. Now being deliv- 
ered to the Air Corps is a fleet of B-17D Flying Fortresses; now 
under construction in the expanding BoeINc plant is a fleet of B-17E 
models — incorporating still greater advancements. Thus, at a time of 
national emergency, BOEING, with unequalled experience in building 
4-engine aircraft, is ready with the proven designs, background, equip- 
ment, and craftsmen to speed the delivery of new Flying Fortresses 





- America’s standard bearers of leadership in military aircraft. 


Boeing has auays built lamorrew4 a planes today! 
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AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Bredouw Firm Changes Name 
Bredouw Aeromotive Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., changed its name Feb. 14 to 
Missouri Aviation Corp., no shift in 
stock ownership, management or cor- 
|porate structure being involved. Of- 
ficers elected for present fiscal year 
are: Homer L. Bredouw, president; 
twilliam J. Hermann, William E 
tBriece and A. W. Villmoare, vice presi- 
dents; F. R. Balsiger, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors re-elected are: Taylor 
8. Abernathy, Ferdinand C. Kaths, 
vE. J. Balsiger, Hermann and Bredouw. 


Cincy Operator Changes Name 
Sky Port Associates Inc., Cincinnati 
©airport, Sharonville, O., has changed its 
ame to Tri-State Aviation Corp., accord- 
Sing to John B. Bogart, president of the 
firm which distributes Culver, Akron- 
unk and Ercoupe planes. The organi- 
pation’s personnel remains the same. 
I 
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105’s Improved Version, The Stinson Voyager 





A NEW 90-hp. three-place airplane 

for the private owner, the Stin- 
son Voyager, an improved version of 
the Stinson 105, was announced 
early in February by Stinson Air- 
craft, Division of Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., Wayne, Mich. 

The new plane, equipped with 
electric starter and generator, re- 
tains the 105’s built-in slots and 
flaps. The Voyager has a top speed 
of 115 mph., is more luxurious than 
its predecessor and carries as stand- 
ard equipment a 90-hp. Franklin 
engine, hydraulic brakes, parking 
brake, wheel pants, steerable tail- 
wheel and bonding for radio. The 
engine developes its 90 hp. at 2,500 
rpm. 

Take-off run with full load is re- 
duced to 550 ft. while the rate of 
climb has been increased 20% up 
to 600 ft. a minute. Service ceiling 
is 13,000 ft. 

A choice of four newly designed 
color combinations is offered with 
Stinson’s new paint treatment called 


een 


* | % 


“Safe-T-Tone” being featured. This 


is Stinson yellow and bonnet blue. 
Instrument panel has provision for 
radio installation while all control 
buttons and switches have been re- 
arranged more efficiently, according 
to the announcement. Interior of 
the ship is done with two-tone Laid- 
law broadcloth contrasted on the 
seats and side panels with rust 
“Luxor” leather trim. The two cabin 
doors have been insulated for greater 
quietness while the contour of the 








New Piper Models 
Restyled; ’41 Coupe 
Carries RCA Radio 





The interior of the Piper Coupe for 
1941 has been restyled to follow latest 
automobile trends as shown in the ac- 
companying photo of the craft's instru- 


ment panel. The tachometer, oil and 
temperature gages are one integral in- 
strument while the compass is mounted 
on a modernistic pedestal above the 
panel. A custom built transmitter is 
available for installation in one of the 
compartments. Altimeter and airspeed 
complete the group of standard instru- 
ments although the panel is set up for 
inclusion of blind flight instruments. 
Panel and compass are indirectly lighted. 

A custom built radio by RCA is 
mounted on the right side of the panel 
under the glove compartment. This in- 
stallation has “high performance without 
the use of ignition system shielding of 
any kind,”’ the announcement states. 
The unit is completely self-contained and 
is operated by a vibrator powered from 
the plane's battery. 

An RCA-built radio transmitter will be 
listed as accessory equipment and a mid- 
get receiver is being made available for 
the Piper Cruiser and Trainer models. 

For additional electrical current in 
the 1941 Coupe, a wind driven genera- 
tor is included and installed between 


the landing gear. This apparatus is fitted 
with a charge indicator on the instru- 
ment panel as well as a rheostat to con- 
trol the rate of charge. 

Performance of the Coupe is said to 
have been materially increased by the 
installation of the Continental 75-hp. 
engine. Dual ignition, cabin and car- 
buretor heaters, and muffler are standard 
equipment. Cruising speed is near 100 
mph. with landing speed less than 40. 
Standard gasoline tankage is now 25 gal- 
lons giving a range of 500 miles. 

The increased power has enabled a 
gross weight increase of 1,400 Ibs., putting 
the ship into the 2-S class. Baggage com- 
partment has an allowance of 105 Ibs. 
with fuel load and two passengers. 

Both the Piper Coupe and Cruiser are 
equipped with engine starters as stand- 
ard items. (See AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Feb. 15). 

Major change in the 
Trainers (except 40-hp.) 
tion of exhaust mufflers as 
equipment. 


Cruisers and 
is the addi- 
standard 


Aeronautical Charts 


New editions of aeronautical charts are 
now available from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
from recognized dealers at major air- 
ports. Pilots are warned not to use old 
charts when new editions are available 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled 
at 1:1,000,000, sell for 40¢; direction find- 
ing charts, a series of six scaled at 1:- 
2,000,000, sell for 40¢; and sectional 
charts, a series of 87 scaled at 1:500,000, 
sell for 25¢. On orders grossing $10 or 
more, including assortments, there is a 
33 1/3% discount. 


New Editions of Direction Finding 
Aeronautical Charts 


22-DF. Jan. 1941. Size 25 x 32”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 38°-49° north, longitude 
85°-108° west, an area of about 225,000 
sq. mi. An accumulation of changes 
since the last edition. 


24-DF. Jan. 1941. Size 22 x 34”. Lo- 





i * 
windshield has been 
minimize deflection. 

Additional standard equipment in- 
cludes dual magneto ignition, auto- 
matic valve lubrication, hydraulic 
valve tappets, carburetor heater, 
metal tipped propeller, 20-gal. fuel 
tank, exhaust muffler. Instruments 
(all indirectly lighted): Compass, 
airspeed indicator, altimeter, rev- 
counting tachometer, oil pressure 
and temperature gages, electric fuel 
gage. 


changed to 


cated in latitude 31°-41° north, longitude 
104°-123° west, an area of about 650,000 
sq. mi. Includes changes accumulated 
since last edition. 


New Edition of Sectional Aero- 
nautical Chart 
WINSTON-SALEM. Jan. 1941. Size 20 x 
44”. Located in latitude 36°-38° north 
longitude 78°-84° west, and covering an 
area of some 53,000 sq. mi. Accumulation 

of changes since last edition. 


Recognized Dealers 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
announced the addition of the following 
to the list of recognized dealers author- 
ized to sell charts: 

Hubert & Dillon Air Service Inc., Box 
177-S, Tacoma, Wash. 

Nashville Flying Service, 
Airport, Nashville, Tenn. 

Merrell Aviation Ground School, 
Franklin Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Municipal 
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Bank Appoints Patterson 

Moss Patterson, active aviation en- 
thusiast of Oklahoma City, has been 
appointed vice-president of Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City. Patter- 
son is a director of the Southwest 
Aviation Conference, a member of the 
board of governors of the Private Fliers 
Association, and is a national councilor 
of the National Aeronautic Association. 





Ariel Introduced 
A new 65-hp. lightplane, the Ariel 
with a cruising speed of 105 mph. has 
been developed by Stearman-Jensen Air- 
craft Inc., of Coffeyville Kan., it was 
reported in mid-February. Powered by a 
Lycoming engine, the low-wing experi- 


mental monoplane’s figures are: Landing 
speed, 40 mph.; rate of climb, 750 ft. 
min.; wing loading, 8.68 Ibs.; useful load 


528 Ibs. 





Takes New Name 
Nebraska Aviation Institute of Omaha 
has changed its name to Frye Aircraft 
Co., according to Rudy C. Mueller, presi- 
dent. 
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‘ACC News’ Designed 
for Fixed Base Operators 


Ye ACC Feeus ~~ 
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THE MATA 
metttine 
Cooperation was recently given the 


newly formed National Aviation Training 
Association by Aviation Credit Corp. of 
St. Louis, which is a member of NATA, 
through the publication of a new type 
house organ called “ACC News.” 


Both W. R. Shillington and Lazare 
Baker of Aviation Credit Corp. attended 
the recent meetings of NATA and within 
10 days after the meetings had in the 
mails the first issue of ‘ACC News,” which 
was almost entirely devoted to the as- 
sociation. The publication was sent to 
all CAA flight schoo! contractors and 
other fixed base operators. 

The “ACC News” is a four-page pub- 
lication designed to aid fix based oper- 
ators in their sales promotion and air- 
plane sales efforts, and is believed to 
be the first “non-advertising” periodical 
of its type. 
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Lightplane Mfrs. 
(Continued from page 1) 





manufacturers use aluminum in 
varying quantities. 

Out of the estimated production 
of 600,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
ingot for 1941, the aircraft industry 
will use an estimated 275,000,000 Ibs. 
Lightplane manufacturers would use 
an estimated 5,400,000 lbs. for their 
combined production schedule of 
over 8,000 airplanes. Last year over 
6,000 lightplanes were made. 





NATA 


(Continued from page 1) 











by CPT, an increase over the $37,- 
000,000 available this year. 

“The Congress must be shown—in 
facts and figures—what CPT means 
to the nation today,” Ong said in his 
most recent bulletin. “Every mem- 
ber of NATA must make it his busi- 
ness to get this information into the 
hands of his Congressional repre- 
sentatives. Time is very short and 
immediate action must be taken.” 

NATA fears that congress may 
slash further into the budget pro- 
posal, a move which would endanger 
the large sums of money which fixed 
base operators have invested in air- 
planes (many of which are mort- 
gaged) on the assumption that CPT 
would continue in full force for a 
number of years. 

NATA also believes the program 
to be of vital concern in the national 
defense, providing pilot material for 
Army and Navy schools. It is prob- 
able that NATA officials, among 


whom are Col. Roscoe Turner and 
Leslie H. Bowman, prominent school 
present 


directors, will their case 


=a 1-) bas 





No Stoop, No Squint 
No Squat 

Are you a squatter? Do you squat 
at the end of a runway headed into the 
wind while all the world above you 
circles and tries to guess your in- 
tentions? | 

“If you are not ready to take off 
immediately on reaching your take- 
off position, do not turn into the 
wind,” suggests the CAB in a safety 
bulletin In squatting, you may be 
preventing others from landing, the 
bulletin points out. 

“If you have adjustments to make 
instructions to give, or time to pass, 
do it without blocking traffic. 

“Do not point your nose up-wind 
unless you are ready to take off im- 
mediately,’ the CAB suggests. 











directly before Congressional appro- 
priations committees when the 
measure comes up for consideration 
in the near future. 


Six Cubs Flown to Panama 


First mass flyaway delivery of light 
airplanes to Central America has been 
consummated with the arrival in Panama 
of six Piper Cubs which left the U. S 
the latter part of January. 

The five Cruisers and a Coupe, which 
will be used for commercial operations, 
were flown to their destination through 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 

Meanwhile, Aeronautical Corporation 
of America announced that four Aeronca 
trainers and two Chiefs are rapidly near- 
ing completion for the Aero Club of 
Uruguay. The planes will be used in the 
government-subsidized civil aviation pro- 
gram. 


Repair Station Rating Manual 
CAA has issued Civil Aeronautics 
Manual 52, interpreting and explaining 
the repair station rating requirements 
specified in Civil Air Regulations, Part 
52. 


the best” standard. 
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PARKS Graduates 
are Equipped for 


Steady Progress 


Every Parks trained man has 
received preparation training that 
equips him to rise beyond his first 
idk Parks graduates are qualified 
to forge ahead — to take advan- 
tage of opportunities and to pro- 
gress to positions of leadership and 
Seapenaliliies. 

Because Parks is an educational 
institution, Parks graduates receive 
much more than purely technical 
training. They are educated to de- 
velop their own capacities for 
original, independent thinking — 
they know the how as well as the 
why of what they do. 

If you are interested in personnel 
who are equipped to make definite 
contributions to your industry, a 
letter to Oliver L. Parks, President, 
will bring you data on available 
graduates of Parks. 
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We looked 
to the future 
“yesterday” 


No emergency was needed to bring 
out the best in Bendix-Scintilla. The 
complete trust that American Aviation 
has placed in Bendix-Scintilla Magne- 
tos and Spark Plugs has always inspired 
every Bendix-Scintilla worker to de- 
liver no less than the best. 

We looked to the future “yesterday” 
which accounts for our preparedness 
today. And you have our word that we 
shall continue to devote every possible 
moment of our time and every ounce 
of our skill to maintaining that “only 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


~ 
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Introducing an 
Absolutely NEW Hotel Service 


le aga sed constructed, port- 
able, ultra-violet ray equip- 
ment of high intensity renders 
every one of Hotel New Yorker’s 
2500 bathrooms thoroughly sani- 
tary—then they are immediately 
sealed with Cellophane! That seal 
is an assurance that the bathroom 
has been kept not only whole- 
somely fresh and clean—but thor- 
oughly sanitary—for your per- 
sonal use. 


No Charge 


For This Exclusive Service! 


The introduction of Protecto- 
Rayed Bathrooms reflects the 
progressive attitude of a truly 
great hotel that three million 
Americans consider their New 
York home. It means you get 
more for your dollar at Hotel 
New Yorker than ever before! 


At, Gran 


. President, Hotel New Yorker 





“This machine, which raises bathroom sanita- 


QD "Tits mock ELECTRIC CO. STATES: 


‘ tion tonewand higher levels,isanothermilestone 
in sanitary progress. The General Electric Company 


és proud to have been associated withthe NewYo 


the development of the Protecto-Ray machine.” 
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ORATORY TESTS have 
ae the Protecto-Ray machine 
han 99% effective when 

7 minutes. Aide 
timing device, we 
se i inimum of 10 minutes! 
wee euroosa 18 then sealed with 
Cellophane! 
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Every Protecto-Rayed Bathroom is 


NO WORRY HERE! When you 
break the Cellophane sea! zou 
know your Hotel New Yor ber 
bathroom is thoroughly sanitary— 
safer than the one in your ow” 
home! This extra protection Cos 
you nothing! 








otel NEW YORKER 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


2500 Rooms from $3.50, each with both tub and shower, 


Servidor and radio. Four 


popular-priced restaurants. 


Lear’s Mobile Unit 


Super-service for the pilot in need of aircraft radio repair was recently in- 
augurated by Lear Avia of California Inc. for all airports in the Los Angeles 
area. Manned by competent aircraft radio mechanics, the “Learadio workshop 
on wheels,” in answer to a call, pulls up beside the plane and goes to work. 
If the pilot is in a hurry, the defective instrument is replaced with a new 
one carried in stock while the faulty apparatus is being repaired. 

Pilot Richard Hamilton poses at Alhambra (Cal.) Airport to have the radio 


apparatus in his Harlow PC-5-A trainer serviced by the Lear Avia mobile workshop. 


Spinner for Curtiss Prop 

A propeller 

spinner designed 

to cover entirely 

the nose and hub 

of the Curtiss 

four-blade full 

feathering pro- 

peller has been 

added to the line 

of spinners man- 

ufactured by Air 

Associates Inc 

Bendix N J 

The new spinner 

weighing approx- 

imately 21 Ibs., 

streamlines the 

hub of planes equipped with the Curtiss 
prop. Air Associates spinners are made 
of spun aluminum alloy sheet. riveted 
or spot welded together. dynamically 


oe lecrease operating efficiency 
Cut maintenance costs... 
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Change in Coding 

A new standard 
coding was re- 
cently announced 
for 755 clips by 
Adel Precision 
Products, Bur- 
bank, Cal., the 
change being 
prompted by recent developments in 
military requirements. according to H. 
Ray Ellinwood, president. “All Adel clips 
now in production use aluminum bonding 
material." Ellinwood said. “This will 
eliminate the necessity for 755-A coding 
previously required for aluminum bond- 
ed clips. Hereafter, tinned copper will 

be available only on special order.” 





and statically balanced. Spinner nose is 
detached from the propeller in a few 
minutes by removal of eight nuts. 
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The Facts of Life e « © of the long useful life of 


“The Plug of Proved Performance” are told in the brochure here 


illustrated. Whether you own or operate one airplane or a fleet, 


you will find this brochure of interest and value. Your request for 


@ copy entails neither cost nor obligation. Simply ask for booklet 


“A”, addressing your request to Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 


10 Rockefeller Plazo, New York, New York. 


SIMMONDS-BENTON 


Aivcragt POWER PLUGS 
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State, Municipalities 
Take Action to Raise 
Air School Standards 


Indications that municipal and state 
governments will impose increasingly 
rigid standards on air training schools 
were seen recently as Nebraska set new 
and higher requirements for instruction 
certificates and Dallas, Tex., and Wichita, 
Kan., took steps to prevent “racket” or- 
ganizations from taking advantage of the 
rising demand for aircraft workers. 

Secretary I. V. Packard of the Ne- 
praska Aeronautics Commission has 
ordered all air agency certificates of the 
primary grade cancelled as of Feb. 15, 
thereby forcing the state’s 24 aviation 
schools to meet new requirements pro- 
viding for properly certified flight and 
ground instructors, a licensed mechanic 
at the field, well-equipped, ventilated 
and heated classrooms and office, and an 
extra airplane for shop work. 

Eight of Wichita’s 12 private aircraft 
training schools have signed agreements 
with the Business Protective Bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce by which they 
pledged to maintain high standards in 
instruction, equpiment, ratio of teachers 
to students, and advertising and sales 
practices. 

In Dallas, a city ordinance licensing 
local training schools is being studied by 
the city attorney’s office as a means of 
combating “‘shyster” organizations seek- 
ing to capitalize upon the increasing de- 
mands for trained workers by aircraft 
plants in the area. 


Menasco Elects a V. P. 





Orville E. Mohler 


Sales manager of Menasco Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the last year, in mid-February 
was elected vice-president of the con- 
cern. He will continue his supervision of 
sales, according to A. E. Shelton, Menas- 
co president. Mohler, a veteran fiyer, is 
credited with greatly expanding the com- 
pany’s sales activities in the time he has 
been with Menasco. In this connection 
he has set up a nation-wide service organ- 
ization to facilitate more extensive dis- 
tribution of the company's aircraft 
engines. 

He is a first lieutenant in the Cali- 
fornia National Guard Air Corps, and has 
held an Army pilot's rating for the last 
three years. He majored in aeronautical 
engineering at the University of South- 
ern California, and following his gradu- 
ation in 1933, joined the sales staff of 
Richfield Oil Co. Later he was selected 
by General Petroleum Corp. to take 
charge of its aviation sales. He accepted 
the position of sales manager at Menasco 
in Jan. 1940. 


Byrne Plane School Opened 
Byrne Airplane School, with H. E. 
Byrne as president, has been opened as 
a department of Byrne College & School 
of Commerce, Dallas, Tex., and is of- 
fering six to eight week courses in air- 
craft production. 
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Advertising 


Piper Begins Intensive 
Advertising Campaign 


A plan whereby Piper Aircraft Corp. 
will credit each distributor for 50 per 
cent of his and his dealers’ expenditures 
for approved, factory-prepared advertis- 
ing during 1941, up to one per cent of 
the distributor's purchases for the year, 
features the airplane firm's current pro- 
motion campaign. 

The 50-50 offer applies to a series of 
nine advertisements for local papers, spot 
radio announcements, two-color folders, 
full-color catalogs, booklets and neon 
signs. Other factory-prepared material, 
available to dealers at net cost, includes 
club auto license emblems, book matches, 
windshield stickers, pilot's wing emblems, 
identification bracelets, tie clasps, pilot, 
airplane and engine log books, solo pilot 
diplomas and publicity photographs. 

Between January and June, the Piper 
magazine advertising schedule calls for 
three half-page, two-color insertions in 
Collier’s and Country Gentleman and one 
full page and two half pages in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, in addition to space 
taken in aviation publications. 

Vultee Names Agency 

Meanwhile, Vultee Aircraft Inc. re- 
cently appointed Logan and Rouse Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., to handle its institu- 
tional advertising campaign which has 
already started with insertions in avia- 
tion, trade and national magazines in- 
cluding Fortune, Time and Newsweek 

Stinson 

Stinson Aircraft Division of Vultee 
Aircraft Inc. has appointed Schipper As- 
sociates, Detroit. as advertising agency. 

Kollsman 

Kollsman Instrument Division of 
Square D Co. has named Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. Inc. to handle its account. 

Air Express 

Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency Inc. has appointed Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. Inc., to handle general 
magazine advertising. 

Aero Leather Clothing Corp. 

Aero Leather Clothing Corp., Beacon, 
N. Y., has placed S. Duane Lyon Inc 
in charge of its aviation magazine ad- 
vertising. 

FCC Amends Aircraft Rules 

Federal Communications Commission 
amended its rules and regulations Feb. 4 
to permit the use of ship telephone fre- 
quencies for safety purposes by aircraft 
flying over the sea, and to move the ex- 
piration date of non-scheduled aircraft 
licenses from Apr. 1 to Aug. 1. 

Formerly, telegraph frequencies only 
were available for use of aircraft at sea, 
but the increasing number of aircraft 
flights to off-shore islands makes the 
utilization of ship telephone facilities 
Gesirable, FCC stated. 

Change of license expiration date was 
made since it has been found that many 
aircraft are in winter storage on Feb. 1, 
when renewal applications were due, and 
thus many applications were neglected 
and the planes not subm‘tted for inspec- 
tion. With applications now due on June 
1, 60 days before expiration of license, 
this difficulty should be eliminated, FCC 
explained. 


Planning Engineer 


Edmund P. Kennedy (left), former 
production manager in charge of con- 
tracts for Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
has been added to the production staff 
of Aeronautical Corporation of America 
as planning eng-neer. He is shown re- 
ceiving a greeting on his arrival at the 
Aeronca plant, Middletown, O., from 
John W. Friedlander, executive vice 
president. 
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EXPERIENCES THAT 
YOU HAVE TO LIVE! 


HE MEN who hedge-hopped through fog over the 
Alleghanies in the early air mail days, had burned 
into their very souls what it would mean to them to 
fly on top, stay on course, and come down surely and 


confidently at their destination. 


You can’t just imagine those experiences. You have 
to live them to get the drive, the determination, the 
obstinacy to refuse “NO” for an answer, that lay be- 
hind the origin and continued expansion of United Air 


Lines’ research work. 


For ten years United Air Lines’ Main Line Airway 
was the only coast-to-coast air route. Into those ten 
basic years of air transportation were packed a heap 


of flying and experience. 


As a result, out of United Air Lines’ research have 
emerged many of today’s most important airway aids. 
Right now, new and important contributions to depend- 
ability in flight are going through their embryonic 
For United 
fine as it may be. 


stages in United’s research laboratories. 
is never content with what we have 
It is always seeking—and often finding—something 


better. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
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1,740,000 Sq. Ft. for Studebaker 


On the eve of observance of its 89th anniversary, Studebaker Corp. revealed on 
Feb. 15 that its three aviation engine plants will be ready to receive first ship- 
ments of machinery on May 1. The plants are being built in South Bend and 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Chicago. Shown above is a drawing of the Ft. Wayne plant 
for manufacture of gears for Wright engines. Plant extends 720 ft. by 282 ft., 
covering approximately 240,000 sq. ft. of space, including auxiliary buildings. It 
will be completely air conditioned. 





Studebaker’s Chicago plant for manufacture of precision parts for Wright 
engines will be located on 50 acres north of Municipal Airport, 1,002 ft. by 562 
ft. by 25 ft. high. Main building plus auxiliary buildings will contain 600,000 
sq. ft. Doorways in upper right-hand corner of main building are large enough 
to accommodate heaviest duty trucks. 





Main manufacturing and assembly plant in South Bend of Studebaker’s Wright 
engine-building program will be a one-story, completely air conditioned structure 
which, with auxiliary buildings, will cover approximately 900,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space. The one-story building will extend 1,140 ft. by 760 ft. Windowless con- 
struction of Studebaker’s three plants makes size of the buildings deceptive in 
these drawings, official announcement points out. A total of 9,400 men will be 
employed in the three engine plants which will be turning out two Wright 
engines per hour when maximum output is reached. 


Malkovsky New Sperry ‘V-P Blazier Back to > Wichita 


Louis F. Malkovsky, who joined Sperry Warren E. Blazier has left the position 
Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., as a tool- of aviation commissioner of the Kansas 
maker in 1914, was appointed company City (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce to 
vice president, Feb. 19. Malkovsky in  pecome personnel director of Beech Air- 
his new position will be in charge of craft Corp. at Wichita, Kan. 

production on the entire line of Sperry Before joining the Kansas City Cham- 
products. ber last year, Blazier was industrial com- 
missioner of the Wichita Chamber of 








Aeronca to Change Name Commerce. 
Aeronautical Corporation of 
America, Middletown. O., will Subcontracting Bulletin Issued 


The labor division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, of which 
Sidney Hillman is commissioner, has 
issued Farming Out Bulletin No. 4 
entitled “The Problems and Organiza- 
tion of Farming Out,” for informa- 
tion of government purchasing agents, 
contractors, subcontractors and com- 
munity defense organizations. For in- 
formation on the subject of subcon- 
tracting, persons are referred to Morris 
L. Cooke. 


shortly change its name to Aer- 
onca Aircraft Corp., according to 
Carl I. Friedlander, president. 


Personnel Mgr. for C-W Unit 
William F. O’Brien, industrial person- 
nel consultant of Chicago, has been 
named personnel manager for the Co- 
lumbus, O., plant of Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp. Leo Uri- 
dil, who has been serving as personnel 
manager, becomes O'Brien's assistant. 





Fairchild at Hagerstown 


























This recent photo of Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. at Hagerstown, Md., shows the site of construction of PT-19’s for the Army 
Air Corps (commercial designation, M-62A). Extensive expansion of the plant 
area has brought total to 100,000 sq. ft. It is expected that this area will be more 
than doubled or tripled to take care of additional military orders. 
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369 Planes Shipped in December; 
Aero Exports Total $32,111,229 


engines, 252 went to Britain, 99 to 
Australia, and 96 to Canada. 

During December, 23 customers spent 
more than $10,000 each for U. S. aviation 
products, as follows: 


Shipments of U. S. aeronautical ex- 
ports totaling $32,111,229 in December | 
brought the preliminary aggregate value 
for the year 1940 to $311,757,326, a 165% 
increase over total for 1939 and 357% 


increase over 1938, according to the Mo- United Kingdom .......... $19,540,989 
tive Products Division, Dept. of Com- Ca@Mada  .......sceeeeeececees 5,230,056 
merce. The December figure was the — seeeteeeereeeceeees isso 
cose Teese Gey GOGRl GUST SO cee tar tcccescessccess a" 
corded, being surpassed only by exports eee | — cache Hy 
for Aug. 1940, and exceeded by 20% ravi) ....................... 7177 843 
November shipments valued at $26.- Hong Kong ...........+++- 185,477 
737,709. British East Africa ........ 177,7 
December exports include a total of British India ............... 159,864 
369 aircraft for $18,085,212; 559 engines frgentina ......--.-..--+++. —_ _ 
for $6,766,373; engine parts and acces- Pheland PARAL RE 56 os 
sories $2,597,987; instruments and parts Nicaragua ............------ 41,925 
$1,115,269; propellers and parts $647,859; RN 34.700 
parachutes and parts $82,178, and other he dictidin ton maelndmanicnes 34,417 
parts and accessories $2,816,351. PE ccsccaceenuesseuese 33,665 
United Kingdom and Canada again led Se EE concscoeecesessoess 32,104 
in purchase of airplanes, taking 221 and Mexico tage natotniat pirat sey 26.857 
- - WEEE «= www cececcceescsses 25,885 
87, respectively, or 83% of all planes go- pery ........................ 25.875 
ing abroad. In November Britain re- Sweden ...............-... 24'785 
ceived 190 planes and Canada 48. Of the RI Os 14,410 








Eight Pacific Coast Aircraft Plants Increase 
Weekly Hiring Rate 300 Per Cent During Year 


A 306 per cent increase in the weekly 
hiring rate of eight major Pacific Coast 
aircraft manufacturers was reported re- 
cently by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A survey including Boeing, Consoli- . 2 Pe 
dated, Douglas, North American, Lock- ae 5 AA 
heed, Northrop, Ryan and Vultee dis- 
closed a current weekly hiring rate of 
2,765, compared to 692 at the same plants 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT'S 
MARCH OF DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


O98 WORKERS A008 PAYROLLS (ACH wite 


> 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
a year ago. wow fic iia gd § aoe 
Tending to show that the skilled labor AAAI INIAINAALINAN Bee 
supply has been almost completely ab- A108 women seem torweausen ee 
sorbed, a classification of the new workers 
at one plant revealed that 65 per cent ne eebavaen Sanam ete ig 
were unskilled and approximately 35 per cnr Sram tnt 03,000 naar 


cent semi-skilled. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 2/15, airplanes, $599,948 (Navy). 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Ph a Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 2/11, superchargers, $18,040,429 (Air 
orps). 
on Flying Service, Cuero, Tex., 2/11, primary flying training, $150,000 (Air 
orps 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 2/11, aeronautical engines, $67,931 
(Air Corps). 

Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 2/11, aircraft fuel and oil, 


$36,452 (Air Corps). 

Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, O., 2/11, starters, $39,000 (Navy). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 2/11, control units, 
$94,619 (Navy). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 2/12, strut and 
axle assemblies, $159,070 (Air Corps). 

Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 2/13, cameras, $727,000 (Air Corps). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 2/13, assemblies, 
$492,050 (Air Corps). 

Curtiss Propeller Div., 
$272,231 (Air Corps). 

Culver Aircraft Corp., Columbus, O., 2/13, targets, $245,625 (Air Corps). 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., 2/13, propeller parts, 


— Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., 2/13, eliminators and valves, $101,660 (Air 
orps 
enn" Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 2/13, assemblies, $57,500 (Air 
orps 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., 
semblies, $120,420 (Air Corps). 
* Curtiss Propeller Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., 
semblies, $182,655 (Air Corps). 
Rohm & Haas Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 2/13, plastic sheets, $64,975 (Air Corps). 
Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, O., 2/13, starters, $944,400 (Navy). 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 2/13, lamp assemblies, $26, 586 (Air Corps). 


Boston, Mass., 2/13, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


inverters, $198,000 (Air Corps). 


2/13, indicator and controller a> 


2/13, propeller as- 


,Peugies Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 2/14, parts for airplanes, $34,048 
(Navy 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 2/14 


shaft assemblies, $63,609 (Philadelphia Navy Yard). 
2 Skyways Inc., Savannah, Ga., 2/14, aircraft gasoline, $50,000 (Air Corps). 
M. Thermo Control Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 2/14, gun mounting post assemblies 
$71 550 (Air Corps). 
Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 2/21, test stands, $39,675 (Navy). 
Breeze Corp. Inc., Newark, N. J., 2/21. starters, $540,260 (Navy). 
Variety Aircraft Corp., Dayton, O., 2/20, pelorus assemblies. $68.425 (Air Corps)- 
Bendix Radio Corp., Baltimore. Md., zig, aircraft radios, $74,476 (Navy). 


Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J., 2/19, manifold and tube assemblies, etc., $28,205 
(Air Corps). 

Premium Cap Co., St. Louis, Mo., 2/19, ons helmets. $30,761 (Air Corps). ; 

United Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, 18, regulator assemblies, 194 (Ait 


Corps). 
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Officials of Switlik Parachute Co. 





Capt. Stanley Switlik 
Founder and president. 





Walter Switlik 
Vice president and factory manager. 





From left to right: Richard Switlik, secretary and chief engineer; Lottie Switlik, 
company director and supervisor of South American expansion; Albert T. Stretch, 
Jr. sales manager of the equipment division; Harry E. Carlsson, comptroller, 
assistant to the president, purchasing agent and office manager. 


Switlik Claims Largest Chute Factory; 
Wolcott Named Sales, Production Head 


Having been started nine years 
ago by Capt. Stanley Switlik, the 
Trenton, N. J., plant of Switlik 
Parachute & Equipment Co., now oc- 
cupies almost two acres of floor 
space, making it the largest in size 
and output of any parachute factory 
in the world, according to company 
announcement. 

The company 
recently ap- 
pointed a chief 
of sales and 
production 
manager in the 
person of Ken- 
neth W. Wol- 
cott, it was an- 
nounced by 
Capt. Switlik, 
president of the 
company. 
Richard Swit- 
lik, son of the president, is secretary 
and chief engineer at Trenton, also 
consulting engineer of Switlik Can- 
adian Parachute Ltd. in Montreal; 
and Albert T. Stretch Jr., of the 
company’s Trenton engineering de- 
partment, takes charge of special 
items for use in the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. 

Harry E. Carlsson is comptroller 
af the company and personal as- 
sistant to the president. He also acts 





Wolcott 


as purchasing agent and office man- 
ager. 

Lottie Switlik, daughter of the 
president, recently returned from an 
extended visit to South America 
where she supervised the starting of 
the Switlik plant in Rio de Janeiro. 

Company’s backlog is now re- 
ported at over $2,000,000, while the 
Canadian company has_ orders 
amounting to $1,000,000. Capt. Swit- 
lik has reported that the Rio fac- 
tory is running at full capacity. 

Switlik’s production at Trenton 
has been stepped up some 400% to 
take care of orders for ’chutes from 
CPTP operators and the U. S. 
government. Company points out 
that 75% of the CPTP operators 
have purchased new Switlik Safety 
Chutes since the program started. 

The company also makes, under 
government and commercial con- 
tracts, bomb’ chutes,  anti-spin 
chutes, cargo chutes, flare chutes 
and radio controlled plane chutes. 
Other items include flying suits, 
helmets, tow targets, radio and 
engine covers, life preservers and 
aircraft cushions. 

Switlik has worked with the 
government on silk substitutes and 
is now progressing on an order for 
200 Nylon parachutes for the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 





Aviation Partnership Dissolved 
Partnership of Milton C. Austin and 
Joseph A. Crum, operating as Aviation 
Equipment Co., 5640 W. 63d St., Chicago, 
has been dissolved with Crum the suc- 
cessor to the company’s business. 


Oil Company Buys DC-3 
Cities Service Oil Co. of New York 
City has purchased a 17-passenger, Pratt 
& Whitney-powered Douglas DC-3 which 
will be flown by George Pomeroy, com- 
pany pilot. 
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Crversg AIR, LAND, and SEA 


BREEZE equipment for aircraft, ordnance, and marine 
installations has long been in extensive use by both 
the Army and Navy. Now the present emergency 


finds Breeze equipped for expanded defense 
production without deviation from quality standards 
set up and maintained through years of experience 
in aviation manufacture. 
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WHERE SPEED IS THE NEED 
TWA LEADS THE WAY 


TWA’s unequalled schedules, city to 
city and coast to coast, fill today’s 
need for speed in the business of 

preparedness. Flying this great fleet 

of Stratoliners, Skyclubs and Sky- 

sleepers, it's only a few hours from 
inland industrial centers to seaboard cities—only 
overnight across the continent, over the short 
est, fastest coast-to-coast route. 


With arrivals and departures keyed to busy days 
and restful nights, TWA adds hours to each 
day . . . and extra days to every week. 


Information, Reservations: 
Your Travel Agent or TWA 
Representatives Everywhere 


TWA 


ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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Newly Elected Officers of Northrop Aircraft 





Newly elected officers of Northrop Aircraft Inc. are, left to right: TED C. COLE- 


MAN, former secretary, 





North American 
Aviation Reassigns 3 


J. H. Kindelberger, president and man- 
aging director of North American Avia- 
tion Inc., Inglewood, Cal., on Feb. 17, an- 
nounced the following reassignment of 
executive personnel: 

Alexander T. Burton to be Washington 
representative instead of division 
manager of the Dallas plant. 

Leland Taylor, Washington representa- 
tive, to return to Inglewood as execu- 
tive staff assistant. 

E. J. Rivers, factory manager of the 
Dallas plant, to be in charge of Texas 
operaticns. 


Continental Motors Corp. 

F. F. Schwilk and Earl Ginn were 
elected vice-presidents of Continental 
Motors Corp. at a _ recent directors’ 
meeting in Detroit. Schwilk formerly 
Was sales Manager and Ginn was 
assistant chief engineer in charge of 
the automobile division. All directors 
were reelected at the stockholders’ 
meeting and James H. Ferry Jr. was 
elected to take the position made 
vacant last year by the death of his 
father. 


AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N.Y 








. State Licensed 
Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 











now vice president 
STEPHENS, former assistant secretary, now secretary; CLAUDE N. MONSON, 


in charge of sales; MOYE W. 


Gall Joins Brewster: 
Replaced at Wright 
By Philip Gustafson 


Ronald Gall, for 11 years in the pub- 
lic relations department of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., and for 
some years director of the department, 
has resigned to join Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.., 
where he will be in charge of public re- 
lations. 

Gall is suc- 
ceeded at Wright 
as manager of 
public relations 
by Philip Gus- 
tafson, a gradu- 
ate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
with 13 years’ ex- 
perience in news- 
paper, advertis- 
ing and _ public 
relations fields. 

Gustafson has 
been a staff mem- 
ber of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post Standard, and the Joliet, [Ill., 
Herald News. At one time he served as 
editorial consultant for magazines of the 
Fowler Becker Publishing Co., New 
York, and more recently he was U. S. 
press representative for the Swedish 
government. Later he was a staff mem- 
ber of Raymond Rich Associates, New 
York, a public relations firm. 

His office will be in the Paterson plant 
and his work will involve the five 
north New Jersey plants of Wright and 
the new plant at Cincinnati, O. 





Gustafson 





JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 


FOR LONGER FLIGHTS—The 27A Radio 
Transmitter (C.A.A.T.C. No. 241) and 29A 
Radio Receiver (C.A.A.T.C. No. 242)—de- 
pendable communication equipment by West- 
ern Electric—bring you 10 channel operation, 


wide coverage, high power, flexibility. For 


details: 


Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 





former assistant treasurer, now 


treasurer; 


GEORGE GORE, who recently joined 


the company in a legal capacity, now assistant secretary. 


Morrow Elects V. Pres.. 
Names Greene and Smith 


Harold Morrow, president of Morrow 
Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, Cal., in mid- 
February announced the election of Vic- 
tor G. Paradise as vice president. Para- 
dise has been a director of Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. in New York. 

Appointment of W. E 
engineer in charge of the hydraulic 
equipment department also was an- 
nounced by Morrow. Greene formerly 
was with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. 

Aiding Greene in the development of 
hydraulic accessories is George H. Smith. 
who will be in charge of testing and 
servicing. Until recently, Smith was 
service manager for Aircraft Accessories. 


Greene as 


“The firm will shortly announce a 
complete line of specialized hydraulic 
equipment incorporating many new 
features heretofore not available from 
existing manufacturers,’’ Morrow's an- 


nouncement said. 

Company is expected to move s%on to 
a new plant at San Bernardino, the first 
unit of which embraces 28,000 sq. ft. 
Firm is said to be rushing to completion 
a new type plywood advanced traine 


Bell Officers Approved 
Bell Aircraft Corp.’s board of directors 
has approved the following officers for 
the ensuing year 





Lawrence D. Bell, president and gen- 
eral manager; Ray P. Whitman, first 
vice-president; Omer L. Woodson, vice- 


president and assistant general manager; 
Capt. Harry E. Collins, vice-president in 


charge of export; and Charles L. Beard. 
secretary and treasurer. J. F. Schoell- 
korf IV, sales manager; David G. For- 


man, assistant to the president, and Fred- 
erick R. Neely, Washington representa- 
tive. were chosen assistant secretaries. 
The board of directors, in addition to 
Bell and Whitman, are: Frank F. Russell, 


president, National Aviation Corp., and 
the following, all of Buffalo: Charles A. 
Criqui, vice-chairman of the board, Ster- 


ling Engine Co.; Ansley W. Sawyer, Dud- 
ley, Stowe & Sawyer; Robert J. Woods, 
chief design engineer, Bell Aircraft; John 
W. deForest, general agent, Aetna L’fe 
Insurance Co.; J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
president, Niagara Share Corp. of Mary- 
land, and Walter A. Yates, president, 
Yates-Lehigh Coal Co. 


New Learadio Distributors 


Appointment of two new Learadio dis- 
tributors, J. R. Hime Electric Co., Palm 
Beach, Fla., and Van Dusen Aircraft Sup- 
plies, Minneapolis, Minn., was recently 
announced by Lear Avia Inc. Southwest 
Airmotive Co., Love Feild, Dallas, Tex., 
was named -service dealer at the same 
time. 


Curtiss-Wright Ups 
Minton and Rodgers 


George C. Rodgers, formerly sales 
manager of Curtiss Propeller Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been promoted 
to m°narement assistant of that unit, 
and R Elmer 
Minton, installa- 
tions manager 
has been named 
sales manager, 
according to an- 
nouncement by 
Robert L. Earle, 
vice-president 
and general man- 
ager 

Rodgers joined 
Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., a 
C-W subsidiary 
in 1934 as a test 
and field engineer; was assigned to C-W’s 
Washington office in 1936, and was named 
sales manager of the propeller division in 
Jan. 1939 





Minton 


Minton joined 
C-W in 1929 as 
an aircraft drafts- 
man, was named 
assistant chief 
engineer and 
later chief engi- 
neer of the pro- 
peller department 
in 1935, organized 
the installations 
and service de- 
partment in 1937 
studied aeronau- 
tical problems in 
Europe and the 
Far East in 1938, and was named 
manager of the installations depart- 
ment in 1939 when the Curtiss Propeller 
Division was established. 

He will direct commercial sales, mili- 
tary and commercial service and instal- 
lations, contracts and orders, and public 
relations, while Rodgers will handle 
special assignments for the general man- 
ager, including negotiations with the 
U. S. Government and the British Pur- 
chasing Commission. 


Southern Aircraft Officers 


Southern Aircraft Corp., Garland, 
Tex., on Feb. 18 elected the following 
directors: J. R. McClean, Willis C. 
Brown, Orin Moe, A. Eugene Pattison, 
Cc. J. Crampton, Raymond B. Quick, 
Walter B. Sharp, Homer Bruce and 
B. B. Owen. The directors announced 
appointment of the following officers 
Willis C. Brown, president; J. R. Mc- 
Clean, assistant to the president and 
treasurer; Orin Moe, vice president 
and chief engineer; A. Eugene Patti- 
son, vice president and assistant treas- 
urer, and Frances H. Brown, secretary 





Rodgers 
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Lockheed Prepares Concise Sales Technique for Commercial Planes 


HESE MEN with the black port- 

folios, 19 by 25 inches in size 
and unbuttoning down one side, are 
not Fuller Brush men. They are 
field men in the domestic or export 
sales departments of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., and they are selling air- 
planes. Their contacts include air- 
lines, corporations, executives and 
government officials, and inside that 
17-page sales kit there will be found 
a streamlined, boiled down, concise 
presentation of the Lockheed Lode- 
star. 

Photo No. 1 shows Larry V. Kerber 
(right). Washington representative. 
and J. W. Fisher, whose activities 
cover South and Central America, 
leaving the Lockheed plant in Bur- 
bank, Cal., with their new “stream- 
lined” sales portfolio which is in- 
tended to make it easier for the cus- 
tomer to decide what he wants 

No. 2—Thomas H. Corpe, assistant 
sales manager, points out some of the 
features of the new portfolio to 
Ferris Smith (left). export sales 
manager; J. W. Fisher, South and 
Central American representative, and 
Sumner Ireland of the New York 
office. 

No. 3—V. A. Kemmerrer, advertis- 
ing manager, and Joseph R. Har- 
grove, domestic sales manager. 
proudly display some of the features 
of the new portfolio sales technique. 

No. 4—Ferris Smith turns a page 
in the new portfolio which gives the 
prospective customer a quick and 
easily understood illustration of in- 
terior decorating and other interior 
arrangements as well as exterior color 
striping in the Lodestars. Looking 
on are J. W. Fisher (left) and Comdr. 
Andres Sosa, F., of Linea Area Na- 
cional, Chile. 

This “streamlining” of sales tech- 
nique on the Lodestar has reduced 
the total number of upholstered fab- 
rics which were formerly available 
for customer consideration from 276 
to 34; 118 kinds of leatherettes are 
now reduced to 7 and where there 
were 80 separate kinds of carpets, 
there are now only 4; 35 leather 
samples have been cut to 6 and there 
are but 4 curtain fabric colors where 
there used to be 23. Likewise, only 
12 units of cabin furniture have been 
selected from a former total of more 
than 50 separate items. 

“At a time when engineering 
hours are at a premium, when it is 
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becoming increasingly difficult to 
secure many items of materials and 
special equipment . Lockheed is 
thus preparing to care for such com- 
mercial aircraft needs as possible,” 
the company announcement stated. 

Joseph R. Hargrove, domestic sales 
manager, who, with the assistance of 
V. A. Kemmerrer and George 
Nettleton of the advertising and art 
department, worked out the details 
of design standardization as por- 
trayed in the portfolio. 


Physician Joins Boeing 
Boeing Aricraft Co. at Seattle recently 
announced the appointment of Dr. Don 
H. Palmer as consultant phys cian to 
aid the company in establishing a medical 
department in connection with expansion 
of its plant and personnel 


Engines Under Subcontract 


Metal Products Corp., 1820 N. W. Ist 
Ave., Miami, Fla., is making 90-hp. Lam- 
bert engines under subcontract for Mono- 
coupe Aeroplane & Engine Corp., Or- 
lando, Fla., it was revealed recently. 
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Labor Review 





Frankensteen to Head 
Aircraft Labor Drive 


Further intensification of the CIO's 
trive for organization of the aircraft 
ustry was seen recently with the an- 
ouncement that Richard T. Franken- 
steen. member of the UAW executive 
board. had been placed in full charge by 
Philip Murray Walter Smeth- 


President 
urst. wil formerly directed the cam- 


paigr vecomes Frankensteen’'s assistant 

Tt CIO Murray aid, “contem- 

ites an immediate and thorough cam- 
paign to bring the aircraft workers the 
benefit of collective bargaining We 
hall endeavor to effectuate constructive 

reements which will insure peaceful 
labor relatior 

Meanwhile vith the appointment by 
UAW Presider R. J. Thomas of seven 
new organize » work in the East 
Regional Director Peter J. Zhangi an- 
nounced the r t intensive drive ever 
. ed that area 

Two new men will be stationed in Hart- 
ord, Conr where they will carry on 
rgar tior ready started in the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft plant while two 
ther vill be located in New York City 

work at Republic Aviation Corp., and 
Grun I Aircraft Engineering Corp 
plant m Long Island A second or- 
ganize being sent to Curtiss Aero- 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp 
Buffa N. Y. Other drives are expected 
it Aircooled Motors Corp., Syracuse, N 
Y ind Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co 
Pottstowr Pa 


The UAW also announced winning the 
NLRB election at Stinson Aircraft Divi- 
sion of Vultee Aircraft Inc., Wayne 
Mich.. by a vote of 141 to 7 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Je per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





POSITION WANTED 
With AIRLINE or manufacturer in 
ACCOUNTING department by ac- 
countancy student, 22 yoars old, as as- 


sistant bookkeeper ledger or payroll 
clerk, et« Trained in corporation ac- 
counting, costs. preparation of state- 


ments, auditing. Go anywhere. Reply 
Box 328 A. A 





TECHNICAL SALESMAN WANTED: 

We have an excellent opportunity 
for a man with thorough knowledge 
of practical application side of aircraft 


finishes, who is ambitious and desires 
to sell In writing please give your 
qualifications, stating fully your ex- 
perience, age, if married, education, 
etc. This is an excellent opportunity 


for an energetic young man with proper 
qualifications 
JONES-DABNEY COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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1,500 Planes a Month 


(Continued from page 1) 








the current load on the industry at a 
total of about 37,000 aircraft. To the 
40,000 total for the U. S. will be 
added more planes for the British. 

Very little definite information is 
available as to the extent of the new 
British program; the only reliable 
figure is that of 3,600 bombers to be 
produced through subcontracting by 
the automobile industry. The 
British, however, are engaging in 
preliminary negotiations for some 
12,000 new planes, although it is 
known to be rare that they finally 
contract for the full number covered 
in such discussions. 

At the present time there is much 











When Next You’re in 


WASHINGTON 


“Special Courtesies to members 
of the Aviation Industry” 


ry 
Enjoy the modern luxury 
of the Hotel Raleigh. 
Bright, guest rooms set a 
new standard for comfort. 
Diverting new restaurants, 
garage. 

450 Beautiful Rooms from $3.50 
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Write for Illustrated Booklet 


c. C. SCHIFFELER, GEN. MGR. 
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PENN. AVE. AND 12TH ST.. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


attention by government and in- 
dustry officials toward timing new 
awards in order to avoid an interim 
period when certain branches of the 
industry might find themselves idle, 
as British and some government 
orders begin to run out. 

Of 1,036 U. S. planes produced in 
January, 957 were delivered to the 
Army, Navy and British, and 26 to 
commercial airlines, Knudsen an- 
nounced on Feb. 19. Of the month’s 
production, he said, about 40% rep- 
resented combat types and 60% 
trainers. 

“I’m not better satisfied now than 
I was in December ... I can't 
afford to be,” the OPM chief as- 
serted. “Things are better; but I 
had hoped for the quantity of Janu- 
ary production in December” when 
deliveries of 799 military planes 
were made. 

Navy plane deliveries in January 
were 296, in ratio of 60 trainers to 
40 fighters, it was revealed by Secre- 
tary Frank Knox. December de- 
liveries were 171; November, 110; 
October 100. Knox said deliveries 
were “near schedule” and also stated 
that the Naval Aircraft Factory at 
Philadelphia is producing one ship 
daily. 

Stearman Aircraft Division of 
Boeing Ariplane Co. produced 90 
trainers for the Navy between Jan. 
15 and 31; the British have waived 
priority on 100 new fighters for 
China (China wants 300); Greece 
has refused a gift of 30 Navy Grum- 
man fighters; and Navy pilot out- 
put will be 560 monthly by early 
1942, Knox said. 

Later in the month the Secretary 
said he is satisfied with the produc- 
tion of Navy aircraft. “We are now 
getting planes faster than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers are over the 
inevitable slump caused by tre- 
mendous expansion . . . But we are 
over the hump now,” he said, “and 
deliveries are now in excess of 
downward revised estimates.” 

In a review of 1940 production, it 
was learned that fewer than 400 of 
the 2,800 bombers and pursuits from 
U. S. assembly lines were delivered 
to the Air Corps. Most of them 
went to Britain and France. The 
following breakdown of military 
planes, exclusive of trainers, shows 
deliveries to the Army last year: 

Two hundred and seventy-five 

Bell, Curtiss and Republic pur- 
suits. 

“More than 50” four-engine 
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A Forest of Aircraft Plants 





Glenn L. Martin Co. plant No. 1 as it will appear when finished. 


Front row of 


buildings (ieft to right): Engineering building, more than doubled in size; aq- 
ministration building; new personnel and office building (ready in March); Sec- 
ond row: Military bay, with addition already completed; Navy bay, with addition 
nearly completed; shops and drop hammer recently tripled in size; Background 
(upper left): new hangars amd administration building, to be started shortly; 
new Navy building more than double the size of the present Navy bay. 





Glenn L. Martin Co. plant No. 2, a mile and a quarter from the main plant, 


and fronting on Martin Airport at Middie River, 
1,181,000 sq. ft. is far advanced toward cempletion. 


Md. This new factory of 
It will operate as a separate 


unit, with its own machine shops, drop hammer building, employment office, 


oil storage house and boiler house. 





Plant No. 1 
Plant No. 2 
Omaha Plant 
Martin Airport Bldgs. 
Leased Properties 


TOTALS 





Distribution of Martin Plants 


2,333,079 sq. ft. or 
1,181,109 sq. ft. or 
1,255,326 sq. ft. or 
199,631 sq. ft. or 
223,580 sq. ft. or 


5,192,725 sq. ft. 


53.560 Acres 
27.115 Acres 
28.843 Acres 
4.583 Acres 
5.132 Acres 





Or 119.233 Acres 








bombers, predominantly Boeing 
Flying Fortresses; some Consoli- 
dated bombers. 


Forty Douglas medium 
bombers. 

Five Douglas light bombers. 

Eleven two-engine, multi- 


place Bell Airacuda fighters. 

“More than 50” observation 
planes. 

Ten cargo planes. 

Twelve photographic planes. 

Col. Jouett in his statement re- 
vealed that all leading American 
combat types now being received by 
the Army and Navy are provided 
with armor, leak-proof fuel tanks 
nd fire power unsurpassed by planes 
operating in the European war. 

Additional details gleaned from 
Knudsen’s interview are: 

The U. S. will get 19,000 and 
the British 14,000 of the 33,000 
planes which it is hoped will be 
produced by July 1942. 

In 1942 production of 100 Con- 
solidated B-24’s a month is ex- 
pected, but the “capacity con- 
sidered” allows for 100 more. 
“Other bombers” will be turned 
out about 100 a month. 

Knudsen refused to reveal the 
amount of Ford Motor Co.’s 
educational order (negotiated 
contract) for Consolidated B-24 
subassemblies. “I haven’t con- 
sidered Ford for completed air- 
craft. As far as I am concerned, 
the father, the designer, must be 
responsible for the plane.” The 
government will look after the 
provision of facilities for sub- 
contractors, but beyond that, in 
matters of actual production, 
subcontractors must deal and 
work directly under prime con- 


tractors. He added that the 
government will handle educa- 
tional orders. 

It is reported that the independent 
automobile manufacturers (outside 
of Chrysler, Ford and General 
Motors) may be brought into a 
program for the production of parts 
for pursuit ships. 

udsen said Walter Reuther, 
official of the United Automobile 
Workers union, would be in Wash- 
ington Feb. 28 to discuss his plan for 
making wider utilization of auto- 
mobile plant facilities in manufac- 
turing aircraft. Knudsen, Philip 
Murray, CIO president, and Sidney 
Hillman, defense labor commis- 
sioner, were expected to meet with 
Reuther. 

Praise for the cooperation between 
government agencies, industry and 
the military services was expressed 
by Secretary Knox and Merrill C. 
Meigs, chief of the OPM’s aircraft 
section. “I have yet to ask anything 
of the heads of the Army, Navy or 
the British which has not been 
freely given,” Meigs said. 


Samson Heads Chrysler 
Aircraft Parts Factory 


D. A. Samson, for the last five years 
operating manager of Chrysler Corp.'s 
largest factory at Detroit, the Dodge 
Motors main plant, has been appointed 
operating manager of the corporation’s 
aircraft parts plant, which occupies 600.- 
000 sq. ft. recently leased from Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. 


Shotwell Into Aviation 
John Shotwell has resigned as treasurer 
and director of Willys-Overland Motors 
and is now associated with United Air- 
craft Products, Dayton, O., according to 
recent reports. 
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Lear Enters New Field, 
Appoints Hoover, Mock 


Forecasting the expansion of his com- 
pany into the manufacture of new air- 
craft accessories, William P. Lear. presi- 
dent of Lear Avia Inc., revealed in m d- 
February the appointment of two new 





Mock 


executives to the staff of the company’s 


Hoover 


plant in California at 1030 N. McCadden 
Pl, Hollywood. 

Dr. V. A. Hoover was appointed man- 
ager of the newly organized motor di- 
vision, in charge of engineering a new 
series of small, light-weight low-power 
electric motors using the Lear “Fastop” 
electromagnetic clutch mechanism, which 
will be announced soon. 

Second appointment was that of Rich- 
ard M. Mock as manager of Lear's new 
equipment division which is supplying 
the aircraft industry with aircraft ac- 
cessories, including electrical and me- 
chanical control devices for landing 
gears, wing flaps, cowl flaps, aileron, 
rudder and elevator tabs, shutter con- 
trols and other operational aircraft con- 
trols. 

Dr. Hoover, with Lear since Oct. 1940. 
received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophiy for his work in electrical machine 
design at California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mock, a graduate of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics. joined 
Lear in Dec. 1940 after having spent -even 
vears with Douglas Aircraft in California 
as U. S. representative of Fokker Co.. 


American 


Defense Plant Pacts 
Exceed $30,000,000 


Defense Plant Corp. agreements for 
aircraft totaled more than $30,000,000 
during the past fortnight, according to 
figures reieased by the War Dept. Under 
terms of the contracts, title to the 
plant and equipment will remain in 


the Defense Plant Corp., with the 
manufacturer to have the option of 
purchasing the property at cost less 


some prearranged rate of depreciation, 
or at some negotiated figure, at thx 
end of five years. 

The contracts are: 
Co. (subsidiary of Reynolds Metals 
Co.) Sheffield, Ala., $9,801,211 for con- 
struction of building and equipment 
for production of aluminum sheet and 
structural aluminum shapes; Vickers 
Inc. (subsidiary of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. Inc.), Detroit, Mich., $895,000 for 
construction of building and equip- 
ment for production of hydraulic con- 
trols and other products for the air- 
craft industry; McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., $496,717 for con- 
struction of building and equipment 
for production of tail surfaces an! 
other airplane parts 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
$939,313 for machinery and equipment 
for production of Wright engine parts; 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
O., $854,335 for machinery and equip- 
ment for production of propeller parts 
for Wright Aeronautical Corp.; Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp., Dearborn 
Mich, $1,803,280 for machinery and 
equipment for production of connec- 
ting rods for Wright Aeronautical Corp 

N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich 
$738,944 for land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment for production of 
Wright engine parts; Murray Corp. of 
America, Detroit, Mich., $1,952,474 for 
machinery and equipment for produc- 
tion of airplane wing assemblies for 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.; Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., %3,025- 
000 for machinery and equipment for 


Reynolds Alloys 





The Automobile Industry’s Job 


The following details, some of which are excerpts from a recent 
survey speech by C. C. Carlton, managing director of the Auto- 
motive Committee for Air Defense, explain the job the auto- 
mobile industry will undertake in producing subassemblies for 
the construction of three bomber types: 


HE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM is to furnish assemblies, subassemblies end 
parts for the construction of CONSOLIDATED B-24, NORTH AMER- 


ICAN B-25 and MARTIN B-26 bombers. 


Parts and assemblies must be 


made in sufficient quantities to permit the construction of five of each type 


of bomber daily. 


The government proposes to construct bomber assembly plants at FT. 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA and TULSA. to be manned by aircraft 


manufacturers. 


At these plants approximately 22% of the man hours re- 


quired to complete a bomber will be expended. 
The automotive and associated industries, then, have the task of furnishing 
78% of the total man hours required for building a complete bomber. 
CHRYSLER CORP., GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. and at 
least one other major producer of automobiles are cooperating with 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO., with assembly plant at OMAHA, and will 
be responsible for all required assemblies for the MARTIN B-26 


bomber. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. has undertaken in cooperation with 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC., with assembly plant at Kan- 
sas City, the delivery of all required assemblies for NORTH AMER- 


ICAN B-25 bomber. 


FORD MOTOR CO. in cooperation with CONSOLIDATED AIR- 
CRAFT CORP., with assembly plant at FT. WORTH, will undertake 
the major job of supplying assemblies for the CONSOLIDATED 


B-24 bomber. 


FORD MOTOR CO. in cooperation with DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
CO., with assembly plant at TULSA. will provide assemblies for the 
production of CONSOLIDATED B-24 bombers. 

In order that every available facility of the automotive industry might 
he quickly put to work in this program, CHRYSLER CORP., FORD MOTOR 
CO., GENERAL MOTORS CORP. and two other automotive companies who 
will be the main subcontractors for the production of these bomber as- 
semblies, will call in their sources of supply just as they do for the manu- 
facture of automotive vehicles and thus the work will be spread throughout 


the industry. 


Although the bomber parts program is a heavy load, it is only one of the 
many defense assignments which the automotive industry has assumed. 
The industry’s contracts call for approximately $1,400,000,000 worth of de- 


fense work. 
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Towle Heads Hudson’s 
Aircraft Engineers 


1941 


Appointment of Tom Towle as head 
of the aeronautical engineering section 
of Hudson Motor Car Co.'s aircraft divi- 
sion was announced in mid-February 
by A. E. Barit, Hudson president. 

A. graduate of the Yale University 
Sheffield School of Science, Towle has 
been active in aeronautical engineering 
for 20 years with major producers in the 
aircraft industry as well as operating 
his own company. 

He will make his headquarters at the 
Hudson factory engineering building in 
Detroit. 


production of technical instruments; 


Thompson Aircraft Products Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Thompson Products Inc.), 
Cleveland, O., $11,198,472 for Jland, 
building, machinery and equipment 


for production of aircraft accessories 


and aircraft engine parts 


Kellett’s Record Backlog 

Unfilled orders of Kellett Autogiro 
Corp. recently amounted to $2,208,000. 
the highest total in the corporation's his- 
tory, R. G. Kellett, executive vice presi- 
dent, announced. Principal portion of 
business is made up of orders for flat 
and tail assemblies, engine mounts, bomb 
bay doors and aircraft seats for Bell, 
Brewster. Consolidated, Curtiss, Martin 
and Republic 

Contracts for autogiro development and 
rreduction work amount to more than 
$100,000, Kellett stated. 

Deliveries against current orders will 
extend to the middle of 1942, but the 
company is continuing to book orders for 
the present year because of the eniarged 
capacity of the plant at 58th St. and 
Grays Ave., Philadelphia, which it oc- 
cupied several months ago. 
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Vew ‘Giro Company 
Formed; Takes Over 
Pitcairn Contracts 


Organization of Pitcairn-Larsen Auto- 






giro Co. to become a licensee of Auto- 
giro Company of America, and to take 
over all existing contracts of Pitcairn 


Autogiro Co., has been 


Harold F. Pitcairn. 


announced by 


It was stated that the company has 
already contracted with the British gov- 
ernment for the manufacture of a num- 
ber of military autogiros and that the 
entire personnel of Pitcairn Autogiro has 
been retained 

Officers of the new company are Virgil 
H. Frazier, president; Agnew E. Larsen. 


vice-president and general manager; Paul 
Thomas, vice-president, and Robert R. 
Bachman, _ secretary-treasurer Frazier 
is also president of Delaware Paper Mills 
Inc 

Directors are Harold F. Pitcairn; 
Frazier; Larsen; Thomas; C. W. Baker Jr 
of Wilmington, a member of the firm of 
Laird. Bissell & Meeds; J. Charles Red- 
mond, president of Michigan Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Detroit, and vice-president of 
Transue & Williams, Alliance, O.; and 
George M. Stiegler of New York, presi- 
dent of F & O Standard Cedar Co. and 
secretary-treasurer of Friedlander & Co. 

Paul H. Stanley is chief engineer of 
the new company, and Horace M. Ward- 
well is factory superintendent. Company 
is located at 267-acre Pitcairn Field, near 
Willow Grove, Pa., and has factory build- 
ings with over 100,000 sq. ft 

“In addition to present orders, negoti- 
ations with several different groups are 
under way for the manufacture of sub- 
stantial numbers of the new self-cata- 
pulting autogiros,”’ announcement said. 

Bennett Name Changed 

The name of Bennett Aircraft Corp.. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., has been changed to 
Globe Aircraft Corp. 


NOTICE 


~SOUTHWEST FEEDER AIRLINES, INC. 


Is Now Receiving Applications 
For: First Pilots, Co-Pilots, Air- 
line Accountants, Maintenance 
Men, Repairmen For Motors— 
Radios — Instruments, Radio 
Operators, Traffic Men, Meteor- 
ologists. Give Full Details. 
Write.... 





RAMSEY TOWER 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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SEC Registration 
National Airlines Inc. 


Registration statement for 40,000 com- 
mon shares, $l-par, filed Feb. 10, states 
that Lehman Bros., New York City, will 
be principal underwriter up to total shares 
registered. Initial public offering price, 
yet undetermined, will be 50c a share 
above the price paid by underwriter. 

Proceeds will be used to pay 4% note 
of $100,000 principal dated Jan. 15, 1941, 
and due Mar. 1, 1941, to Chase National 
Bank, and for working capital. Im- 
mediately after initial public offering. 
registrant will grant options of 10,000 
shares each to underwriter and to G. T. 
Baker, company president, valid to Apr. 
15, 1944. 

Purchase of two Lockheed Lodestars 
delivered in Nov. 1940 was financed 
largely by issuance of installment note 
in principal of $175,000 to Chase Na- 
tional, note being secured by chattel 
mortgage covering equipment. This note, 
dated Nov. 9, 1940, provides for payment 
in equal installments beginning Jan. 15, 
1941, and monthly thereafter through 
June 15, 1944. Purchase of third Lode- 
star, acquired Jan. 25, 1941, was largely 
temporarily financed, pending receipt of 
proceeds from shares herewith registered. 
with part of funds advanced by Chase 
National evidenced by $100,000 note dated 
Jan. 15. 

Management and holdings at Jan. 24, 
1941, with salaries for last fiscal year: 
G. T. Baker, president, director, 106,894 
shares, salary $7,864, being increased to 
$1,000 a month for first half of 1941; H. S. 
Parker Jr., vice president, director, 
29,750 shares held jointly with H. S. 
Parker Sr., salary $3,600; D. G. Basn,. 
treasurer, director, 1,015 shares held 
jointly with G. T. Baker, salary $3,455, 
H. C. Duncan, director, no stock; H. R. 
Playford, director, 705 shares; Paul Poyn- 
ter, director, 100 shares; E. P. Taliaferro, 
director, 100 shares; J. A. Waterman, 
director, 254 shares. Lehman Bros. at 
Jan. 24 held 17,916 shares. 

Balance sheet Nov. 30, 1940: Assets 
$700,300, current $133,443. Current lia- 
bilities $112,956. Funded debt $129,185. 
Capital: $1-par common stock, authorized 
500,000 shares; issued and outstanding 
229,460; premium on capital stock less 
expense of sale $70,647. Surplus: capital 
$111,569; earned $46,481. 


Current SEC Reports 


Continental Air Lines Inc. 


Company has amended registration 
Statement (AMERICAN AviaTION, Feb. 15, 
1941, p. 34) by changing total offering 
to 104,250 shares from an original 100,- 
000 shares, all $1.25-par common. Regis- 
trant will offer 100,000 shares and 4H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. Inc., Chicago, IIl., will 
offer 4.250 shares, all at $5 a share. 


Aircraft Accessories Corp. 

Company report (1) that under date of 
Jan. 29, 1941, bylaws were amended 
changing principal office from Glendale, 
Cal., to Burbank, Cal., site of new fac- 
tory. (2) That as an inducement for 
him to become president, chairman ani 
director, the firm granted option for 








20,000 shares of its 50c-par common stock 
to Randolph C. Walker, until recently a 
partner of Sutro & Co., brokerage. Op- 
tion price is $1.75 a share, with offer 
terminating within six months after end 
of his employment. (3) That firm at 
Feb. 3. 1941, had outstanding 407,215 
common shares after issuing 85,715 zhares 
at $1.75 each on Jan. 31, 1941, for cash. 
or in cancellation of indebtedness from 
cash loans. Gross proceeds were $150,- 
001, net $149,251. 

Outstanding loans: Total of $85,714 re- 
mained unpaid Jan. 31 of a $86,377 loan. 
and $4.375 of a $5,000 loan, both loans 
made by Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association. Total of $15,000 
remained unpaid to Sutro & Co., San 
Francisco. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. has 
reported loan agreement of Jan. 6, 1941, 
whereby it may borrow from Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City, from time 
to time prior to Oct. 31, 1941, up to 
$1,600,000 to pay for additional plan‘ 
facilities of Ranger Aircraft Engines Di- 
vision at Farmingdale, N. Y., provided 
for by Emergency Plant Facilities Con- 
tract for U. S. Navy. Advances are to 
be represented by promissory notes 
which are to be consolidated by Oct. 31. 
1941, into a single note maturing there- 
after ir 60 equal monthly installments 
at 2%. At Jan. 31 principal amount out- 
standing was $44,000. 

(For previous agreement with Bankers 
Trust Co. for expansion of Fairchild Air- 
craft Division, Hagerstown, Md., see 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Feb. 1, 1941, p. 48). 

Thompson Products Inc. 

Company incorporated Thompson Air- 
craft Products Co. in Ohio, Jan. 10. 1941, 
with authorized capital stock of 250 no- 
par common shares. During January 
all 250 shares were issued to parent for 
$500 cash. The parent also made a con- 
tribution to the capital of this subsidiary 
by transferring title to certain machinery 
and equipment. 

Air Investors Inc. 

Firm has reported restatement of its 
15,768 outstanding convertible preference 
shares from $144,407 to $157,680, and of 
its 203,534 outstanding common shares 
from $300,000 to $407,068. Action was 
taken to increase capitalization of pre- 
viously no-par stock to aggregate of 
proposed par. Proposal that the prefer- 
red and common stock be changed from 
no-par value to $10 and $2 a share, 
respectively, will be considered at an- 
nual stockholders meeting Mar. 10. 

Net assets, based on market value of 
securities owned at close of year ended 
Dec. 31, 1940, amounted to $998,840, equal 
to $63.35 per share on 15,768 preferred. 
After allowing for preference stock at 
liquidating value of $40 each, balance 
of net assets equalled $1.80 per share 
on 203,534 common outstanding. This 
compares with net assets on Dec. 31, 1939. 
of $1,284,393, equal to $54.42 on 23,600 
preferred shares and $1.67 per common 
share. 

Air Communications Inc. 

In amendment to registration state- 
ment (AMERICAN AviaTIon, Nov. 1, 1940, 
p. 26), this Kansas City firm reports 
agreement of Jan. 15, 1941, with North- 
eastern Securities Corp.. New York City, 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


135 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














*000 shares of present 


Heads West Coast Group 

Lee B. Cam- 
eron, se€cretary- 
treasurer of In- 
terstate Aircraft 
& Engineering 
Corp., recently 
was elected 
president of the 
west coOast’s 
Aircraft Parts 
Manufacturers 
Association as 
announced in 
the Feb. 1 issue. 





whereby latter is granted option for 25,- 
offering at $1 a 
share, in lieu of original agreement cover- 
ing 15,000 shares at $1.60. Underwriter 
proposes to sell shares to dealers at not 
less than $1, and to public at market or 
related price, but in no event is regis- 
trant to net less than $1. Registration 
Statement covered 164.850 common capi- 
tal shares. 





| Financial Reports 





SQUARE D Co.—Certified report, in- 
cluding Kollsman Instrument Division, 
for year ended Dec 31 shows net profit 
$2,023,203, after depreciation, taxes, etc., 
equal after preferred dividend to $4.56 
each on 421,360 common shares. In pre- 
ceding year Square D alone reported net 
profit of $1,038.491 or $3.02 a share on 
343,860 common. 

HOWARD AIRCRAFT CORP.—Year 
to Nov. 30, net loss $120,259, compared 
with $87,847 loss for previous fiscal 
year. Net sales were $492,747, against 
$93,576. 

ROOSEVELT FIELD INC.—Certified 
report for year ended Dec. 31 shows 
net income of $79,782, after deprecia- 
tion, federal income taxes, etc., equal 
to 27c each on 298,700 capital shares. 
In 1939 net income totaled $23,507 or 
8c a share. 

BELL AIRCRAFT CORP.—1940 net 
profit $284,745, equal to $1.14 each on 
250,000 capital shares, compared with 
$9,203 or 3c in 1939. Income tax pro- 
vision in 1940 amounted to $91,500. 








Armor for Pilots 

Shades of the Middle Ages! 
Corps. Inc. reports work on a 194] 
model suit of bullet-proof steel to 
protect bomber pilots against attacks 
from above or behind. “Tests already 
made have proved that a pilot se: ted 
at his bomber’s controls is fully pr 


Breeze 


tected from his head to below his | 
knees against blasts of machine gun | 
bullets fired from behind or above 
the plane,’ the company states 
“Armor extending along the arms 
permitting the pilot to use them 











freely, and a shatter-proof cowling 
which provides a steel ‘umbrella’ to 
shed any rain of death, somewhat re- 
semble suits of armor worn in the 
Middle Ages.’ Pursuit pilots prob- | 
ably won't be able to use the armor 
however, since it adds 120 lbs. to 
the ship's weight. | 
Sales last year were $5,188,000, against 


$450,438 in 1939. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS INC 
—Statement for year ended Dec. 31, in- 
dicates net profit of $381,089, after de- 
preciation, interest, income and excess 
profits taxes, equal to $1.91 on 199,745 
capital shares. Net profit for 1939 was 
$104,712 or 77c on 135,612 shares. The 
1940 earnings include operating results 
of California division, formerly Aircraft 
Precision Products inc., from date of 
acquisition Aug. 4, 1940 

Sales in 1940 were $3,630,937, 
pared with $794,051 in 1939 


com- 





Dividends 


B. F. GOODRICH CO.—25c a common 
share, payable Mar. 14 to holders of 


record Mar. 7. 











Westfield Readies 2 Planes 

A new trainer by Westfield Aircraft 
Co., Barnes Airport, Springfield, Mass 
is expected to be in production soon 
and a company official indicated that a 
plastic plane would be tested within a 
short time. Prototype trainer has wing 
flaps, adjustable controls and slow land- 
ing characteristics, it was said. Plastic 
ship embodies little change, but is hoped 
to be faster. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 15 Week Ended Feb. 22 
Net Net 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
American Airlines 46%, 4112 —334 3,400 4342 40  ..... 4,500 
Aviation. Corp. ........ 43, 3%, — % ~~ 19,300 4 334 — % 10,200 
Bendix Aviation 353g 33 —145 11,300 347%, 334% 11, 7,800 
Boeing Airplane .... 17 141, —l, 12,900 1514 137% 58 8.700 
Consolidated Aircraft 26 2234. —219 3,900 2412 2215 34 2,300 
Continental Motors . 316 2% — 3g 18,200 318 27% 10,800 
Curtiss-Wright . - 85% 7144 —1, 38,600 77% 7% 1g 21,500 
Curtiss-Wright A 2712 25144 —114 2,700 26 2434 58 4,000 
Douglas Aircraft 695, 65 —334 3,300 6612 632 38 3,100 
Eastern Air Lines 28 2614, —13, 5,100 2634 25 38 3,100 
He-Oell-O ............. M% Bie —8G 800 26%, 2515 114 1,000 
Grumman Airc. Eng. .. 155% 1314 —134 2.700 1414 135, + % 1,200 
Lockheed Aircraft 24 205, —234 8,800 233, 205% 2 6,800 
——. > a aene oem 7. “2 yon * tq 1% = 

atl. Aviation Corp. 4 e —1% i 5% 8 8 

N. American Aviation 15 1242 —134 10,600 14 125% 34 8,300 
Pan American Airways 141, 124g —13, 7,200 127% 121, 3,300 
Sperry Corp. .eee- 33% 3216 —3g 6900 3312 315% le 5,0°0 
Square D Co. ....... 344, 311g —23g 1,000 3342 31144 134 1,300 
Thompson Prceducts 30 285, —13, 500 2912 281% 1% 400 
ig aah aol . 14%, 131%, —1% 2,400 135, 1314 , 1,200 
United Aircraft 3814 345 —23, 8,300 3714 34% 15% 6,800 
United Air Lines .. 144%, 125, —lg 7.600 1344 12% , 6.509 
Wright Aeronautical 95 91 +t 20 90 90 —1 90 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 15 
Net 


22 
a4 


Week Ended Feb. 


et 
Low Change Sales 


High Low Change Sales High 
Aero Supply A 2142 21145 —\% 100 ‘ : — 
- Aero Supply B ........ 534 544 —%% 1,900 534 514 38 1,100 
Air Associates ...... lll, 11 —} 500 
Air Investors ..... e. 14, 133 — ly 500 etoile 
Air Investors cv pf 20 20 —4 100 21 20 1 600 
Aviation & Transp. 4 354 — 1% 23,900 4 35% 3g 10,100 
Beech Aircraft ........ 7 5% —14 3.800 614 57% ly 1,300 
Bell Aircraft seseeees. 2193 1914 —1% 3,200 19% 19 1, 2,500 
Bellanca Aircraft 41, 4 —¥% 1,100 31% 334 14 300 
Breeze Corps ...... 634 6 — % 1,800 614 6 14 800 
Brewster Aero ........ 10 834 —llg 2,000 93% 854 14 2,100 
Canadian Colonial .. 4 4 — % 700 37% 3 — % 3,000 
Fairchild Aviation 81g 73% —1l, 606 834 8 by 500 
Pairchild Eng. & Air. 338 2%5 — % 4,100 3 234 48 ’ 
Irving Air Chute ..... 12%, 11% 1 500 11% «lll — 4 400 
Penn-Central Airlines 12 10%, —1%% 1,600 Ills 101% — 1% 1,500 
Republic Aviation 44% 333 — 4 4,600 37% 314 ; 2,000 
Roosevelt Field: ...... 2 2 — ly 100 2 2 200 
Ryan Aeronautical 334 34% —%\% 200 e- . 
Vultee Aircraft ...... Tl 634 1% 500 635 6% — % 200 
Waco Aircraft ......... 349 3% %4 300 bans = 
Western Air Express 44 4 —% 2,800 4 3% lg 300 


| 
' 
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With the low-wing, cantilever monoplane, brave men 

~ write today’s history —and tomorrow’s— in the air. 

So that thousands of young Americans may feel this in- 
strument of national destiny familiar in their hands, 
Fairchild is producing by hundreds such a training plane. 
The Fairchild M-62, in the hands of Army and civilian 


schools, is training modern fighting pilots — from the 
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rt New Learadio Portable—sweetheart of pilots everywhere. Use it to fly the beam—get weather ahead—landing in- C 
0 structions at terminal airports—itinerant, airline, and service communications—weather at home, office, hotel— a 
: your favorite broadcast program—or even as marine direction finder. Plus interphone communication. Pp 
a p 
pe 
J Two big new features and no advance in price! The operates from AC, DC, or self-contained dry-cell sup- . 
¢ new Learadio Portable—most famous aircraft radio _ ply. Use it in your ship with external antenna and 
ti receiver in America—is now equipped with built-in headphones—or use it on the ground with its built-in te 
h interphone and a third frequency band (2.24.5 MC). loop and high fidelity loud speaker. Panel designed fc 
< Now hear itinerant, airline, and service communica- for maximum ease of operation—straight-line tuning. ti 
2 tions as well as radio range broadcasts and control Simultaneous range filter available at extra cost. 
towers (200-400 KC); and standard entertainment Handsome in its airplane luggage covering, rug- S 
broadcasts (550-1550 KC)! ged in construction, reliable in performance, the new m 
Use the new extra band to hear the other fellow. Learadio Portable costs only $39.50 complete with w 
Profit by his problems. Fly more safely with the ad- _ batteries. More than ever, it is your best “buy” in in 
ditional information he receives and transmits. aircraft radio! Let your dealer supply you or order tl 
Famous for its flexibility, the Learadio Portable direct from any Lear Avia branch. it 
pi 
al 
LEAR AVIA, INC., DAYTON, OHIO Atlantic Division: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. N 
Station: Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N. Y. * Pacific Division: 1030 No. McCadden Place, Hollywood. Cal. « Wichite Divi th 
Airport, Wichito, Kans. * Export: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. * Cable: Leorav N.Y = 


